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He who can see in modern languages nothing but corruption and 
anomaly, understands but little of the nature of language. 

Max MulIiEB, (^Science of Language.) 

Das Kennenlemen einer fremden Sprache erhoht und scharft noth- 
wendig auch das Bewusstsein iiber die elgene Sprache. 

Hezse, {System der Sprachioiesenschaft.) 



errata: 



Page 6, line 12 from the bottom, for : for its sound, read : for the 
sound of long a. 

Page 28, line 16 from the bottom, for : Feminines with ta>neless i, 
ancient en, read : Feminines with the weak sing. en. 

Page 28, line 14 from the bottom, for : Composition, read : Compo- 
sition, etc. 

Page 29, line 13 from the top, for: nachtes, etc., read: nachtes; 
Goth, nahls, etc. 

Page 36, line 11 from the top, for : the earlitr, read : the earlier 
connective. 

Page 41, line 6 from the bottom, read: limiting adverb, etc. 

Page 43, line 11 from the top, read : together in: 

Page 47, line 11 from the top, for: Comparative Forms, read: 
Superlative. 

Page 50, line 3 from the bottom, for : some one, read: some one, etc. 

Page 51, line 5 from the top for : coalesce, read : combine. 

Page 51, line 11 from the top, for : the substantives of the coalesceni 
forms, read : the substantives of these forms. ^ 

Pa^e 54, line 8 from the top, read : {cin or Werben. 

Page 57, line 4 from the top, read : I did not find it again until 
to-day. 

Page 66, line 17, read : the'pugdog had now disappeared. 
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FROM REPORT ON 

METHODS OP INSTEUCTION IN THE MODEEN 

LANGUAGES. 

READ BEFORE THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, 
JULY, 1877. 

Bt PROF. WM. W. VALENTINE, 

OP BICHMOND, VIBQINIA. 



[See Educational Jommal of Virginia for January, 1878.] 



In no branch of education have the best means of culture been 

more neglected than in that of the modem languages In spite 

of the apathy in this direction, it is pleasing and encouraging, how- 
ever, to aU Who aim at the accomplishment of the best purposes of 
education, to know that there are some at least who have been 
awakened to a true appreciation of these interesting vehicles of 
modem thought — of a civilization, which is, to a large exent, the 
outgrowth of Christianity, and which on this account is of higher 
import to us than any ever conceived in the brain or heart of Greek 

or Roman This is due in no ordinary degree to the influence 

of the labors of such men as Maetzner (in French and English), 
Westphal, Grimm, Koch, Curtius, Schleicher, MuUer, Morris, Skeat, 
Whitney, Hoffmann, Marsh, Kehrein, March, Littr^, Chavfe and 
others 

The modem languages are valuable on account of their means of 
intellectual training. The proper application of these means is shown 
not only in the exercise of the memory, but in the sharpening of the 
powers of observation and comparison, in the stimulation of the 
faculties of the mind in the direction of discovery, in careful analysis 
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and synthesis. In the modem languages, it is true, occur no such 
intricate phonetic and inflectional systems as in Sanskrit, Greek or 
Latin. The later systems, however, should be compared -with those 
of the older languages, the losses.sustained by the; former, as well as 
the shifts they have made to supply such losses, properly discussed. 
.... One has but to attempt a faithful analysis of French, German 
or English, in order to learn how they are teeming with attractive 
syntactical phenomena, inany of which are as valuable for purposes of 
culture as are revealed by a careful study of Greek or Latin. What a 
treasure we have in our marvelous English ^syntax, and yet how 
poorly its means of discipline have been applied I . . . . Max Mueller 
(Science of Language) says : " He who can see in modern languages 
nothing, but corruption or anomaly, understands but little of the 
nature of language." .... 

The modern languages afford important and- interesting starting- 
points in the study, of the Science of Language They furnish 

us often with surer, more reliable data in carrying out the comparative 
method. We are more strongly attached to them because "they have 
to do with owr surroundings, .... and because they are the vehicles 
of those who ^ve direction to thought in our day. ... - In teaching 
the modern languages in schools, too much stress can not be laid upon 
oral.instpuctionj -. i . . for it must not be^forgotten that these lan- 
guages are living, moving,- and addressed also to the eye and ear. 
They -should be taught by comparison.- - The phenomena of the 
foreign language should be compared with those of the mother-tongue; 
which process ^11 be found available with all intelligent pupils. . . . '. 
With^"egaTd to siethods of instruction in colleges- ami universities, it 
may be stated, that there is among educators so little "harmdny,- so 
littIe>of the spirit ^f coSperation-^ grades of in^tfttction are so un- 
settled, their- working so-liable-to disturbance from the' want of proper 
preparation' on "the part of applicants for admi^Orf; that the establish- 
ment of anything peirmanent must necessarily bea gi^dual process. 
In the cellege Some pi-omineiice -migh^ be givien to the 'compaiatrve 
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method with proper text-books. The pupils, besides translating from 
and into German and French, might also be instructed by ... . 
occasional lectures, on the history of each language, .... and of the 
people who speak it 

As for uniyersities, it may be said that most of them are doing but. 

\ little more than; what is properly college work » , The comparative 

Imethod should here receive special attention, including not only 
Aryan but also other forms of speech 

WJiat should be the method for one who wishes to study abroad? He 
sSiould, besides acquiring a proper knowledge of the grammar of the 
f cireign language, allow himself, for at least two or more years, all the 
practice possible in reading, writing, and speaking it. Having done 
this, he carries with him a ground-work which will render his visit 
both instructive and agreeable. Most people hold grammars in ab- 
horrence These much abused books, however, when properly 

written, are valuable auxiliaries iji, the acquisition of language 

GrDod grammars are codes of laws founded on such usage as exists- 
with the best writers and speakers of the language. In each of these 
codes the laws should be properly classified, in. order to be readily 
learned, and they can not be readily learned unless so classified. . . . 

Bacon says: "He that travelleth into a country before he hath some- 
entrance into the language, goeth to school and not to travel.'' . . . 

" AVhat is . here sulHuitted is but a small part tjf what was originally- 
prepared on this interesting theme." ..... 



From " The Academy," London, TEngland, Feb., 187§. 

" The Educational Journal ^/Virginia, for January. 1878,. contains^ 
an interesting article by Prof . Valentine, of Richmond, on 'Instruction; 
in Modern Languages.' "He beginsVwith a coraplaiiit, notouiknQwn; im 
England, that most of the grammars examined,- -as wellas the notes* 
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attached to the Readers and Plays, are sadly wanting in proper 

grammatical analysis and a true philosophical treatment He 

then passes to some more general considerations, and calls attention 
both to the importance of Modem Languages from the comparative 
study of language,, and to the value of French and German syntax 
as an intellectual exercise, especially if treated historically. . . . ." 



From "The MrRROR or Literatuke,*' Lokdon, Eng., 1878. 

"In this year's initial number of the Educational Journal of Vir- 
ginia, Professor Wm. W. Valentine has a noteworthy paper on the 
present 'Methods of Instruction in Modem Languages.' He com- 
plains that in the United States — and a considerable portion of his 
iremarks apply with equal force to this country — the best means of 
oulture are more neglected in teaching Modem Languages than in any 
*ther branch of education. In an extremely valuable, comprehensive, 
•.and suggestive ' Report,' Prof. Valentine points out all the faults and 
ifallacies of the present system in America, and having done that, 
rshows how a scientific and yet simple scheme might easily be intro^ 
duced into schools and colleges, were professional bodies only aroused 
ifrom their present wonderful state of apathy. We can not find space 
iliere to analyze his reasoning, but trust he will reproduce his paper in 
Ibook-form, so that it may be made accessible to all." 



The above from the "Report" is offered as prefatory to what is to 
'follow from the MS., Upon which is based the work now in course of 
•preparation, the publication of which will be followed by that of an 
i^xercise book for translation from English into German, and of a 
<!omparative Dictionary explaining the diflioultiea which the student 
imeets.with in such translation. 
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It is hoped that the " Specimen Pages " given below explain satis- 
factorily the title and purpose of the volume, -which will form the 
highest of the three grades of a series. The method of study here 
proposed had its inception in Berlin — where the writer was a student 
for four years — and has been gradually developed with the intensest 
love and enthusiasm for the subject. 

Encouraged by the unusual interest now manifested both in Europe 
and America with regard to the proper methods of study in German 
and French, the Author respectfully submits this pamphlet to the 
educational public. 

W. W. V, 

BiCFHONS, Ya., June, 1884. 



INITIALS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 



A. Sax. 




Anglo-Saxon. 


Comp. 


= 


Compare. 


dialect. 


= 


dialectic. 


Eng. 


=' 


English. 


Fr. 


= 


French. 


Ger. ' 


= 


German. 


Goth. 


^ 


Gothic. 


Gr. 


= 


Greek. 


Ital. 


= 


Italian. 


Lat. 


= 


Latin. 


M. E. 


= 


Middle English. 


M. H. G. 


= 


Middle High German. 


N. H. G. 


= 


New High German. 


0. E. 


= 


Old English. 


0. Fr. 


= 


Old French. 


0. Fries. 


= 


Old Friesio. 


0. fl. G. 


= 


Old High German. 


0. Norse 


= 


Old Norse. 


0. Sax. 


= 


Old Saxon. 


provin. 


= 


provincial. 


SansI:. 


= 


Sanskrit. 


Span. 


= 


Spanish. 


Vulg. 


^ 


Novum testamentum vulgatae 
editionls. 
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PHONOLOGY. 

THE LETTERS : OETHOGKAPHY J , PRONUNCIATION. : . 

The German alphabet contains twenty-six simple characters. 

Table giving the German printed and written characters, 
with the Roman equivalents and the German names. 

3) is not properly a German letter (see — ) . For jj, usually 
called esszet, see § ^. ® is initial, f initial and medial, aiid 
S final (see — ). . . . 

The origin of, and objections to, the present distorted forms 
of the Latin letters are then given. 

The Germans have the same printed character ||| to repre- 
sent the English printed capitals J and I. 3 occurs in modern 
German only as an initial letter of.-a simple word or of an ele- 
ment of a compound, and is always followed by a vowel : [a, 
yes ; beja^en, to assert ; {e, ever and its compounds, jeber, every ; 
iemate, ever, etc. (see J, — ). -3 as initial is never followed by 
a vowel except in ia ! the braying of an ass ; and in to ! a 
hunting cry, which is sometimes thus written as in Latin (lo) 
and Greek (im), but which is more usually written jo ! . . . 

A correct pronunciation of German, as of -every other lan- 
guage, can be acquired only by proper oral iustruetiou, or in 
the society . of those who speak rthe language with purity. 
Written systems may, however, be. of some assistance to the 
student. In words essentially German, every .ietter that is 
printed or written is, as a rule, also pronounced. In such 
words, 0, e, 0, and ^ are the only letters which are ever silent. 
The vowels a, e, and o are silent when they are used to lengthen 

(6) 
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a vowel (see Geminated Vowels, — , and te — ). The letter ^ 
is silent : 1) when used as a sign of lengthening (see t)) ; 
2) when final and immediately preceded by a vowel : nai), near ; 
^loi), flea ; O. H. G. fl6h ; O. Norse fl6 ; 3) when medial and 
preceded by a vowel, although in certain words where it is 
organic, the phonetic value of a gentle breath is by some 
claimed for it in this situation. In ftefjeti, to stand ; M. H. G. 
st6n, Stan ; Luther, ftan; ge()en, to go ; M. H. G. g6n, g^n ; 
Luther, tjan, etc., it is inorganic; in fe£)en, to see; O. H. G. 
sehan ; M. H. G. sehen ; ftie^en, to flee ; O. H. G. fliohan ; M. 
H. G. vliehen, etc., it is organic; 4) ^ is silent in tWMHHt 
(^§, d[)f, when this combination is the phonetic equivalent of 
X or Tcs : 2Ba^S, wax ; Sfl^S, salmon (see — ). (See treatment 
of each letter and letter combination) ; 5) it is also silent in 
combination with 9J in foreign words : Si^eumattSntuS, rheuma- 
tism (see ^tj, ■ — ) 



SPECIAL NOTICE OE THE VOWELS. 

The simple vowels as well as the modifled vowels (Umlaute) 
are either long or short. 

% 0. This vowel is long in 6aben, to bathe ; ©djiaf, sleep ; 
short in fc^taff, slack, limber; balb, soon. For its sound com- 
pare that of a in father, bard. The vowel a has never the 
sound of a in cat, waM, or fate. In Germany is heard some- 
times the improper a or oil for long o, — SBootev for SBater, 
father ; the improper short e for short a, — glett for fllatt, 
smooth. This vowel has suffered less in the root syllable, 
where it has been protected by the accent (see Accentuation). 
In South Germany occurs occasionally a flnal and historic a 
for e in syllables of inflection and derivation : SJBtcfo for SHJiefe, 
meadow ; 0. H. G. wisa, wisa. (See also Phonetic Decay, — .) 

3;, t, is long in toiber, against ; Sipev, tiger ; t^n, him. (Comp. 
ee in meet.) It is short in btlliii, cheap ; aBirt^, host, landlord ; 
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ni^t, not. (Comp. i in bit.) To short i is often, but improp- 
erly, given tlie sound of short e : ev hJevb fotnraen for cr iBtrb 
fommeu, he will come. 

It is sometimes lost : bu licbft 'n for bu tie&jl i^n, thou lovest 
him. (See § — .) It occm's for ie in the reduplicated preterit 
of some verbs (see Strong Verbs, — ) : ev ^uig, he hung (O. H. 
G. hianc, Goth, hdihah), from Ijangen, to hang, etc. The diph- 
thongal sound is still heard in folk-speech in South Germany. 
It interchanges with e as in M. H. G., luerben, to become ; id^ 
toerbe, I become ; bit luirft, thou dost become ; Serg, mountain, 
but ®e6tvge, mountain chain or range ; Srbe, earth, but ivben, 
earthen. So M. H. G. erde, 0. H. G. erda ; M. H. G. irdin, 
O. H. G. irdin, erdin. Ancient i occurs in collectives. Comp. 
©efc^toiflev, brothers and sisters of a family (M. H. G. geswis- 
trede, Parzival 477, 1), and ®ct)iuefter, sister; Goth, svistar. 

£)e, (Umlaut). The sound of long ij is produced by pro- 
nouncing long e with the lips in the position for pronouncing 
long : Solue, lion ; fd^on, beautiful ; that of short ii by pro- 
nouncing short e with the lips in the position for pronouncing 
short : ®d)6^)fer, creator ; ©tijcfe, sticlis. Like all the Vmlaute 
it frequently suffers from a vicious pronunciation even among 
the educated Germans. This arises from not putting the lips 
in the o position when pronouncing it (Maulfaulheit) ; fd^en is 
heard for f{^on, and ©^epfev for ©c^opfev. Its phonetic value 
can only be explained orally. Comp. eu in Fr. peu, and i in 
bird, ea in earl, etc. 

The Umlaut of geminated o is o : 33oot, boat, SBiitc^en, little 
boat. (See Diminutives .).... 

Ue, it. The sound of long it is produced by pronouncing long 
German i with the lips in the position for pronouncing long u : 
Uebet, evil ; niitbe, tired ; that of short ii by pronouncing short 
German t with the lips in the position for pronouncing short u : 
©tiid, piece ; @IM, fortune, luck. Avoid tbel for iibel, ®ti(f for 
©titcf, which are heard even among the educated. (See o above, 
and OH, .) 
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RULES FOR DETERMINING LONG AND SHORT "VOWELS. 

The general rule is, that a vowel before a simple consonant 
is long, and short before a consonant combination. There are, 
however, many exceptions. Much phonetic conuption has 
crept in, which is partly due to ignorance, and partly to a dis- 
regard of the history of the vowels. The fluctuation is to some 
extent dialectic. 

The original relations between long and short vowels were 
preserved in Gothic, but became more and more disturbed in 
High German, beginning with O. H. G. This disturbance in* 
creased in M. H. G. and N. H. G. The characteristic feature 
of New High German is the lengthening of originally short 
vowels before simple consonants. In New High German words 
the originally long vowels have become short, as in tjnmer, 
alwaj's, M. H. G. iemer ; Saminer, misery, M. H. G. j^mer ; 
lajfen (better la^en), to let, leave; O. H. G.JAzan, 14n (see con- 
traction and Apocope). This arises from the influence of a 
double consonant. In South Germany the long vowel is still 
heard (see Accentuation, — ). ... 

Then follow special rules with copious examples. 



THE CONSONANTS. 

The Old High German dialects differ in the use of the conso- 
nants, and the literary documents differ in orthography. In 
0. H. G. the sonants (mediae) and surds (teiines) suffer great 
fluctuation : blta and pita, S3itte, request ; berac and perac, 
SSevfl, mountain ; drftt and trftt, SiefiUng (N. H. G. traut), favor- 
ite j ganc and gang, (Sang, gait. In M. H. G. surds and so- 
nants interchange ; but no sonant, as a rule, is suffered as a 
final : M. H. G. lip, N. H. G. Seib, body ; Gen. be§ libes, N. H. 
G. faeS Sei6e§, of the body. There is great fluctuation at present 
in German}', as for example between surds and sonants, t and 
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b, ^3 and 6, ! and 3. In Berlin is heard jut for put, and in some 
dialects 3 for j. These different values stand in connection 
with Mute Shifting. (See Grimm's Law, — .) 



SPECIAL. 

■ •■••••• 

2, t It is inorganic and euphonic in some words : 

etgenttic^, properly 5 mctnetmeflen, on my account, etc. (See Com- 
position, also Epenthesis.) It is inorganic in mittelft, by means 
of ; iiebft, together with (see Prep. — ), and in Slyt, axe; O. H. 
G. ahhus ; A. Sax. cax ; ®aft, juice ; 0. H. G. saph ; A. Sax. 
sap, etc., etc. Comp. Eng. anent (North England), M. E. 
anent, anende, anenst, for anen ; A. Sax. on efen ; Eng.. 
tyrant, against, amidst, etc., and the spoken oncet (wunst)/ 
(provin.) for once. (See Epithesis.) 

£[), tt), has the same sound as English t. The f) in this com- 
bination is always silent. It is inorganic in words strictly Ger- 
man. It is organic in ?l^30t^eter, ajjothecary ; Sweater, theatre ;. 
S^eobor, Theodore (Lat. Theodoras, Gr. OeoSwpos). In com- 
pounds where they come together accidentally, t and f) are, of 
course, pronounced separately: Svut^a^n, turkey-cock, etc. 
(Comp. Eng. pot-house.) In words strictly German, t^ does 
not represent Goth, th(^), and is neither in pronunciation nor 
origin an aspirate ; but represents O. H. G. surd t, Goth, andi 
English sonaut cl : XijCil, valley, dale, Goth, dal ; XijiU, share,, 
(deal,) Goth, dail ; 9iat^, advice. A; Sax. raed. (See i) — .) . . .- 



ACCUMULATION OP CONSONANTS. 

Each of two or more consonants which occur together should,- 
if possible, have its proper sound. Consonants accumulate im 
simple words and compounds. It occui-s often from the synco- 
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pation of a vowel : ba« ^inb fjiipft (for older ^itpfet), the child 
hops ; ^vobft or ^lo^jft, provost ; M. H. G. br6best and pr6bst ; 
O. H. G. probast, from Lat. praepositus. (See Syncopation, 
— .) In compounds they accumulate very often, as with b, t, 
p, g, !, etc. : Obftbieb, fruit-thief ; ©aftpflonje, succulent plant ; 
©(^ta^tpferb, war-horse. The f after b and t must be distin- 
guished from J : ©ottfetip, godly ; JobfiJnbe, deadly or mortal 
sin ; SBIutjeuge, martyr. The letters 6 and p often occur to- 
gether in compounds, and b is frequently, but improperly, made 
to sound like p : (gvbfiiift, hereditary prince, etc. (See Assimi- 
lation, — .) . . . 



THE SYLLABLES. 
Division of Syllables. Accentuation, and the Rhythm of Prose. 

DIVISION OF SYLLABLES (siLBENTHEILUNg) . 

.•A letter may be initial (Ardavt), final (Auslaut), or medial 
<-(Inlaut). In §ut, hat, t) is initial, u medial, t final. In f^Ie^t, 
"bad, fd)l is the composite initial element, djt the composite final 
-element, and e the simple medial vowel. The first syllable of 
a word is its initial syllable, the last its final syllable, the others 
-medial. The next to the last is the penult, the next preceding 
'the penult is the antepenult 

The syllables may be divided into stem and affix (i. e. prefix 
•and suflSx) syllables. In aufftet)en, to rise, get up, auf is the 
prefix, en the suffix, and fte^ the stem syllable ; fte^ is a notional 
-syllable, auf and en are relational syllables. (See — .) 

The sign used for the division of syllables at the end of a 
line is the hyphen (ba§ SSinbe^ei^en, Sl^ettungS.jctdjen, or Sren^ 
nung83eid)en), expressed thus (=) with the German text, and 
ithus (-) with the Roman. 

The rules for the division of syllables in printing and writing 
iare in German based upon ease of utterance, euphony, and the 
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preservation of the phonetic values of the letters, without 
regard to the etymological structure of the words. This fact 
should be kept in mind in order to appreciate and understand 
clearly the German method, which differs in some points from 
the English. Thus the etymological division would give : ge= 
jianbeeit, stood ; 2Bavn-ung, warning (comp. Eng. un-der-stand- 
ing, wai-n-ing) ; but in printing or writing : ge»ftan=ben, SBap 
nung. So divide : j^reun^be, friends ; ©pva=d)c, language ; and 
not gieunb=e, <Spvad)=e. Printers and writers, however, do not 
always regard these rules, and hence we find such a division as 
ge4in=gen, for the proper ge=ting=en, to succeed; ©rjo^Iunsgen, 
for Sr^a^tung'en, stories, etc. With some words, again, a di- 
vision into syllables can not be made without a disregard of 
the requirements named above. Hence such a division should 
be avoided, if possible. Thus, in English, finger and language 
can not be easily divided into syllables on account of the pro- 
nunciation, which for the former is expressed by fing-ger, for 
the latter by lang-guage. "With German, however, the sepa- 
ration 5i"9=fi^ is proper and according to the pronunciation. 
(See ng, — .) For the difference between English and German 
comp. : lead-er and ^tUtex ; loud-er and Iau=tev ; Jiav-ing and 
ffa^htnb ; fall-ing and fatlcnb ; fish-es and ^t^fc^e. The German 
would divide teach- er into tea-cher, preach-ing into prea-ching, 
build-ing into buil-ding, etc., etc. 

SPECIAL RULES. 



ACCENTUATION. 

No visible or written signs of accentuation occur in German 
poetry or prose. Such signs are used, however, by tlie philolo- 
gist, the lexicographer, and the prosodist. The primary tone 
will be indicated by the acute accent ('), the secondary tone 
by the gi-ave (\), wliile the toneless syllables will receive no 
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visible signs. Tlie mles here given will, it is hoped, be of 
some assistance to the student. A more elaborate treatment 
is necessarily excluded; The laws of accentuation will be fur- 
ther noticed under Inflection, Derivation, and Composition, the 
Adverb, Preposition, and the Prefix Verbs ( ). 

In German, the method of accentuation with simple words is 
for the most part etymological, i. e. the notional or stem syl- 
lable receives the primary tone, as, leb in leben, to live ; jovn in 
govnig, angry ; let in (Scbet, prayer. An exception to this rule 
is the derivative feben'oicj, living, livelj', from ?e'6en, life, the 
derivatives teben'btgen (Goethe) (= leBenbig niac^en), to quicken, 
vivify, and Seben'bigfett, quickness, vivacity. Here a secondary 
syllable, cnb, the formative element of the present participle 
(see ) receives exceptionally the primary tone. Folk-speech 
in certain localities still shows le'benbig. For the tone shifting 
in roatjr^af'tig and SBal^vl^af'ttgtett from iDa[)i'§aft, see below, and 
also under Derivation and Composition. Sut^e'iifd^, from the 
prop, name Sutler, is usual, although Su't^erifc^ is also heard. 

The primary tone rests upon the separable prefixes of prefix 
verbs. (See ) 

The primarj' tone may be diacritic or distinctive, and rests : 
1) upon a dependent particle as in English : gun'ftig, favorable, 
but un'gijnftig, unfavorable ; 2) upon a prefix usually toneless 
and inseparable : ®te foHten i^tt Itcber bs'ftagen aU tter'flagen, you 
should rather pity than accuse him. Comp. Eng. it is better 
to ex'cuse than to ac'cuse ; 3) in Composition upon the prin- 
cipal and determining syllable which is usually secondary in 
tone (see below ): Qd) ^abe ben §ou«^^crr', ntc^t aber bie 
§auS*fiau' gefe^cn, I saw the master of the house, but not the 
lady of the house; baS Sleib tfl nt(^t bun*felb(au', fonbevn bm^teU 
grun', the dress is not dark blue, but dark green. 

The prefix ont has in prose, as a rule, the primary tone, 

Slnt'IiijS countenance; Slnt'roort^ answer; and also in its deriv- 
atives (parasyntheta) ant'roorHen, to answer; berant'iDOV'ten, to 
answer for. With the poets, however, the tone in ontlBovten 
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fluctuates for rhythmic reasons : bu ant'rootUeft or anf ttior'tefi, 
thou dost answer. 

The particles un and ur have, as a rule, the primary tone : 
un'roo^lS unwell ; uv'bnrS arable ; ui'tf)eincn, to judge, decide. 
When repeated, each iiv receives the primary tone : Ui'uv'gioB- 
tiater, great-great-grandfather 

Then follow the syllables with the secondary tone, the tone- 
less syllables, and accentuation with foreign words and foreign 
terminations 

RHYTHM OF PROSE. 

The rhythmic value of syllables is denoted by the terms 
light and heavy. A syllable may be rhythmically light in 
which the vowel is long, as : tjor, before ; fur, for ; or rhythmi- 
cally heavy in which tlie vowel is short, as : cingft in iinfjftddi, 
anxious ; felj iu cutfe^lid), horrible. The law of rhythmic sym- 
metry in German as in English calls for a just alternation of 
light and heavy syllables, i. e. one or two light syllables after 
a heavy one, as, gegeben, given ; ev feetete, he prayed. A suci 
cession of heavy syllables or more than two light syllables 
would interfere with the law of rhythmic proportion. Rhythmic 
disproportion is found chiefly with heavy syllables and in com- 
pound words (see ). Simple words, or words foi-med with 
derivative elements, and which have three light syllables, are 
not frequent. Such are the comparative and superlative forms 
of adjectives ending in a short derivative syllable, and of the 
present participle, as: ein Iie5BdfterS§ SJiabd^en, a more lovely 
girl; ein leic^tgloilbigeiei- SKann, a more credulous man; bie 
liebei-fidiftSn SD^enfc^n, the most dissolute men. As many as 
four light syllables may occur with the comparative of adjec- 
tives formed from the present participles of some verbs : ein 
bglelbigSnbSiSr SluSbrucf, a more insulting expression ; ein fingfti.: 
gSnbSrSS ©ef^ret, a more alarming cry. In uttering such words, 
one of the light syllables after the heavy one is made less light 
than is usual as a compensation for the wanting heavy syllable. 
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Comp. Eng. unjustifiahleness, unalteraMeness, etc., etc. Good 
writers endeavor to avoid such awkward forms, which not only 
hinder rhythm and perspicuity, but whicli may also cause the 
loss of a syllable (see Phonetic Decay ). With the com- 
parative and superlative of adjectives of three or more syl- 
lables English avoids this disproportion by means of periphras- 
tic comparison : a more interesting girl, the most insulting 
reply, a more beautiful house, etc., etc. Comp. German: @S 
giebt faum eine me^v tiertoifenbe ©elegen^eit, there is scarcely a 
more enticing opportunity, etc., etc. 



PHONETIC VARIATION. 

Phonetic variation is due to a multiplicity of causes. Such 
are : a preference for certain sounds, the power of analogy, a 
difference in the conception of sound by the ear, a tendency to 
conformity, parasitic or intrusive elements, contraction and 
expansion. It may be due to causes purely physiological, as 
inability in production or indolence in utterance ; to causes 
which have never been satisfactorily explained, as with Grimm's 
Law (see ) ; or to the influence of other sounds, i. e. eu- 
phonic, as with Assimilation (see ), etc. It exists in the 
midst of the highest civilization, even where uniformity of 
speech is claimed, in the same district or community, often 
even with members of the same household. It is just here that 
with our own English an insurmountable barrier is offered to a 
thorough reform in spelling 

Phonetic variation may be: 1) simple, pure, which involves 
all the changes suffered in thfe history of language by the ma- 
terial which constitutes words and word elements (letters, syl- 
lables, roots, and stems), so far as these changes have no in- 
tellectual significance ; 2) phonetico-intellectual, which is not 
only a phonetic or material, but also an intellectual process. 
This is found with "Word Formation, Inflection, Derivation, and 
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Composition. The exact point of separation between the two 
processes is, however, not always so easy to determine. . . . 

Pure phonetic variation shows itself : 1) in comparing dif- 
ferent languages, families of languages, so-called dialects, etc. 
Thus Sansk. a is represented in Greek by «, t, o ; by Italic a, 
e, 0, I, u ; Goth, a, i, m ; O. H. G. a, i, u. It maj- be : 1) his- 
toric : comp Gr. irovi ; Lat. pes ; Goth, fotus ; O. H. G. vuoz ; 
N. H. G. gu6 ; Eng. foot ; 2) dialectic : comp. Doric Kiopa ; 
Ionic KovpT] (Horn.) ; Attic Kopij, girl, maiden, etc. ; 3) written 
or gi-aphic : comp. Slt^eni and Dbem (poetic, Jut^er, SRucEert, etc.), 
breath, etc. , etc. It may be grammatical, as with the laws of 
euphonic combination in Sanskrit and Greek, etc. . . . 

Phonetic shifting may be : 1) regular, as with Grimm's Law, 
in spite of the obstructions (see ) ; or 2) sporadic, as when 
Greek i and v represent Sansk. o, as : Sansk. ac-va-s, horse ; 
Gr. LKKos and htjtos (Lat. equus) ; Sansk. uak, nak-ti-s ; Gr. 
vv^ (stem vvkt) ; Lat. nox ; or when Gr. /? occurs for Sansk. g, 
as: Sansk. ga, to go; Gr. /3a, (jSa-o-t-s, paivm,) etc., etc. 

Special, including : Pure Phonetic Variation ; Figures of 
Phonology; Contraction; Etymological Variation ; Euphonic 
Variation ; Accentual Variation ; Rhythm ; Accentual Stagna- 
tion ; Phonetic Disturbance and Decay, etc., etc., with ample 
illustration 
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DOCTRINE OF FORMS, OR MORPHOLOGY. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR FORMS. KOOTS ANU STEMS. 

INFLECTION. DEKIVATION. COMPOSITION. 

OTHER FORMATIONS. 

The Science of Language suffers to a certain extent from a 
terminology which is not only viusettled, but also mislcadiug. 
Many of the terms come down to us with the seal and sanction 
of antiquity 

While the letters arc the material elements of words, words 
with their proper relations of case, number, person, etc., etc., 
constitute the intellectual elements of language. In Morphol- 
ogy are discussed, then, the genesis and development of words 
from word-elements (roots and stems), as well as the various 
elements and methods of inflection, derivation, and composition. 
Phonological changes, however, may involve an intellectual 
process. Comp. : SBorte, connected words, and 2j>6rtev, sepa- 
rated or disconnected words (licnce 2B6vtevbud), dictionary) ; 
fc^Iec^t, bad, low, common, and fi)lic^t, even, simple, smooth, 
artless, etc., which are both from O. H. G. and M. H. G. sWit, 
smooth, simple, even, friendly, etc. ; Eng. through and thor- 
ough ; priest and presbyter (Gr. Trpvr^vTepo's, elder) ; or the 
difference may be orthographic, as : ber duell (more poetic) 
and bie Quefle, the spring, source ; Slt^cm, O. H. G. dtum, M. 
H. G. S,tem, and Dbeiu (Luther, provin. and poetic) , breath ; 
A. Sax. ascian and d^csian ; M. E. d.sken, axien ; Eng. ask and 
ax (provin.) (see Metathesis ) ; Goth, hairto ; O. H. G. 
herza ; M. H. G. herze ; N. H. G. §ev^ ; Eng. heart. 

The Genesis and Forms of Words, with examples from the 
earliest Aryan Speech, etc. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

INFLECTION. 

The Method and Elements of Inflection explained, with ex- 
amples from earlier fonns, Sanskrit, etc., etc. . . . 

Inflection should be studied in connection with Syntax, where 
the phenomena of the former are fully developed. 

DECLENSION. 

The New High German Method and elements explained by 
comparison with earlier Teutonic and other forms of Aryan 
speech 



THE ARTICLES. 
OKIGIN AND DECLENSION. 

The Def. Article contracted with prepositions, with examples 
of the usual forms in polite language. 

The contraction with Def. Article was formerly more fre- 
quent in the literary language than now. Others than those 
usually given occui-, and mostly in folk-speech, folk-poetry, 
the ballad (Wieland, Biirger, etc.), and in humorous and serio- 
comic style : aufm ©^log (Goethe), at the castle ; {(intenn §aufe, 
behind the house, etc., etc. Comp. the frequent contraction 
in M. H. G. of the demonst. pronoun der with the foregoing or 
following word : ans for dii des, without that ; ane'z gras 
(Parz.), on the grass ; Affen Uppich Jcniete sie (Parziv. 4, 411.), 
she knelt on the tapestry (coverlet) ; ann for an dem, on the 
(that), etc., etc. Comp. Fr. : du for de le, of the; au for 
d,le, to the, etc., etc. 
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THE INDEFINITE AKTICLE. 



THE NOUN-SUBSTANTIVE, or SUBSTANTIVE, 

• •■•>■>• 

GENDER WITH THE NOUN-SUBSTANTIVE. 

The distinction between the object and the word (noun-sub- 
stantive) naming the object must be observed. Sex, a term 
applied for the most part to man and the lower animals (see 
below ) , must not be confounded with gender, from the Lat. 
genus ; Gr. yeVos ; Sansk. g'anus ; Goth, kunl, class, kind, soii, 
which is a grammatical term or device, applied only to words, 
and not to the objects they name. Ancient grammarians 
(Quintilian and Varro) apply the term genus not only to noun- 
substantives, but also to verbs (active, passive, etc.), which 
has been continued by later grammarians. Masculine and fem- 
inine were applied originally to sex only, and then became 
grammatical terms for gender. Aryan speech shows that sex 
distinction was clearly understood in the beginning. The Ger- 
man word ®efd)(e(i)t meant originally stock, descent, family, 
kind, class ; O. H. G. geslate, kislahte (comp. ©d)Iag in SJieu^ 
f(^enfd)ta9, stamp, race of men), but was extended later to sex. 
S)a8 ®efd)te^tgtt:ort (also ber Slvttfel), the Article, is the gender- 
defining word 

The natural distinctions expressed by sex, grammarians call, 
for the sake of convenience, natural gender;" the distinctions 
expressed by grammatical rules, grammatical gender. In spite, 
however, of the rules there was afterwards naturally much 
fluctuation, and especially at later periods when terminational 
decay set in. Then came in the mere external analogy of the 
word, which gradually became a determining principle for gen- 
der. In languages of secondary formation the original basis 
of gender is forgotten. Sanskrit has three genders which are 
indicated in the stem, and the inflectional changes 
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The method of expressing gender by wholly different words, 
as with man, woman ; boy, girl ; man-servant, maid-servant, 
etc., does not come under gender as it was originally under- 
stood 

New High German, like all the Teutonic languages, shows 
three genders, the masc., fem., and neut. The gender in ear- 
lier Teutonic was recognized hy the form and inflection of the 
word. In New High German, phonetic decay has caused much 
fluctuation and confusion ; hence the need of the Article (bnS 
®efc^ted)t6>Dort), and the conjunctive demonstrative pronoim, in 
order to recognize the gender of the noun-substantive : ber 
2JJann, the man ; bie grau, the woman ; ber %i\i), the table ; bte 
gebev, the pen ; ba§ §au§, the house ; eine Uf|v, a watch ; jener 
@tul)(, that chair; biefev $unb, this dog, etc., etc. Many sub- 
stantives have in New High German no longer the same gender 
they had in O. H. G. With some substantives (see Homo- 
graphs, below ) the gender differs with the signification. 
Comp. bei- SBanb, the volume, and baS 33anb, the riband ; ber ©ce, 
the lake, and bie (See, the sea. This device was unknown in 
Old High German. Some substantives have changed their 
gender, and been made to conform, as with foreign words. 
The Latin names of rivers, for example, have become feminine 
in New High German, i. e. made to conform with bte SSefer, 
the "Weser ; bie Elk, the Elbe ; bte ®m«, the Ems, etc. Such 
are : bie Siber, the Tiber ; bte SR^one, the Rhone, etc. ®er SRtjein, 
the Rhine (Lat. Rhenus) , has remained masculine. 

Many ancient masculines became feminines : bie ©d^Iaitge, 
the snake ; ' bte ©d^nede, the snail ; bte ®(I)nepfe, the snipe ; bie 
SStume, the flower. Some masculines became feminines or neu- 
ters ; some neuters became feminines 

The masculine was attributed to the strong, influential, pow- 
erful, defiant, haughty, bold ; the feminine to the mild, gentle, 
tender, quieter objects ; the neuter to the indefinite, unknown, 
undeveloped, general or universal, and hence found with many 
collectives, and the young of living beings : baS Santm, the 
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lamb; baS ^inb, the child ; bag ^at6, the calf ; ^^u^n, chicken, 
etc. (See .) Some substantives have a double form, as 
Ouett (masc.) and OueKe (fem.), spring, source, etc. With de- 
rivatives, form prevailed, as with the feminines in ei, ^eit, fctt, 
etc. (see Grammatical Gender, below ), and with the neuters 
m d)tn and Icin (see below ). 

Relics of gender are found with the demonstrative bag, that 
(Goth, fa-ta ; Lat. is.-tu-d ; Sansk. tit), the interrogative toaS, 
what, etc. 

Many substantives still fluctuate (see incerta, below ). 
This is especially apparent in comparing the literary language 
of N. H. G. with the dialects of Germany and with folk-speech. 
Grammatical gender in N. H. G. can be learned only by prac- 
tice in reading, writing, and speaking. The German begins to 
learn it in the cradle as the Roman did the grammatical gender 
in Latin. With the substantive the English language has de- 
stroyed all formal grammatical gender By this uni- 
formity, however, it has gained logically and intellectually. In 
English, sex determines class distinction for the most part. 
The attribution of sex to sexless objects occurs only with folk- 
speech, the poet, and in figurative language. 

In German an object of the male or female sex may be repre- 
sented by a noun-substantive of the neuter gender: bo8 ^tnb, 
the child (male and female) ; S3ie^, cattle ; SDtabc^en, girl, etc. ; 
or the names of sexless objects (material or abstract) may be 
masc. or fem. : ber SD^ul^, courage ; ber Sifd), the table ; bie 
Stiitte, the ink; bie Stebe, love, etc. The names. of the stronger 
and larger animals are masc, as a rule; the names of the 
smaller and weaker are mostly fem. Many . of the foreign 
names applied to foreign animals are neut. : baS Sanieet, the 
camel, etc. Exceptions are : ber Slep^attt, the elephant, etc. 
The names of large birds and birds of prey are masc. ; those 
of singing birds mostly fem. The gender of the names of am- 
phibious animals fluctuates, while the names of small insects 
are mostly fem. (See Epicenes, below .) 
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Common Substantives are divided according to gender into : 
1) sucli as name objects with sex ; and 2) such as represent 
objects without sex. 



COMMON NAMES OF OBJECTS WITH A SEX DISTINCTION. 

These are either masc. or fern. : ber iKann, the man ; bte jjrou, 

the woman, etc., etc., etc 

Exceptions : bo8 SBetb, the woman, wife, etc., etc 



SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 

Of Substantives which name Objects with Sex. 

The distinction here is expressed : 

1) By independent words from special and distinct roots 
(heteroradieal forms): 9)Jaiin, man; jjrait, woman, etc., etc., 
etc. (Lat. vir, femina.) 

2) By means of derivation either inner or outer (suffix) (see 
Derivation ). Such are the substantives of motion (siib- 
stantiva mobilia) . Many take the Umlaut in the change. The 
feminines are formed from the masculines, as a rule, and most- 
ly by means of the suffix in. Masculines in e drop this vowel 
in the fem. (see ) : (Sfel, jackass, Sfelin, she-ass; Jijitie, lion, 
?otDtii, lioness, etc., etc. Comp. A. Sax. manna, male-servant, 
mennen, female-servant; A. Sax. /oa;, ^u^S (O. H. G. vw/is), 
male-fox, fj/xen, female-fox (Eng. vixen), N. H. G. gucf)fin, 

M. H. G. villmnne jDer Soufin, the male cousin, bie 

Souftnt, the female cousin, are respectively from the Fr. cousin, 
cousine 

The only exception is bev ©eutf^e, the German, which has 
for the fem. bie ©eutf^e, the German woman or lady. 

Masculines from feminines are : S^aubev, cock-pigeon, from 
Joufee, hen'pigeon; SBittmev, widower, from 2Bttt«3e, widow, etc. 

3) By means of obscure or forgotten composition : (^anfevt^ 
(also ©onfer), gander, from ©atiS, goose ; (Sntcrid^, drake, from 
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(Siite, duck (see Composition : ^ricf) = ^errf^cr) j SBvfiuttflam 
(Goth, bruffafs = SSorgefe^ter ber 33raut), bridegroom (second 
r inorganic), A. Sax. bryd-guma, O. H. G. bi-fttigomo = S8raut= 
monn (Goth, guma, O. H. G. gomo = ajiann, homo). (See ), 
etc., etc. 

4) By inverted composition in which the second element 
limits the first : §tifc[)6ocf, stag (hart), ^irfd^fu^ (also bte §tiibtu), 
hind (roe) ; ^cbva^eitgft, male zebra, ^sbvaflute, female zebra. 
Thus also with 5!J?amtd)en and aSeibd^en : bag Saiibeiiniann^eii, 
the cock-pigeon, baS S^aubenmet6d)en, the hen-pigeon, etc., etc. 
Comp. Thibetan : ra pho, he-goat, ra ma, she-goat. SJJdnnd^en 
and SSeibdjen may be separated either with the genitive or with 
tjon and the dative : baS ajJann^en etneg Slbferg, or con bent Slblev, 
the male eagle, etc., etc. 

The feminine is also expressed in elevated prose, in poetry, 
and in folk-speech by 3)iuttev (prepositive or postpositive) : i^ 
§irfc^muttei- or aJJutter^ivfc^, the hind, etc., etc. Comp. A. Sax. 
be6-m6dor, bee-mother, queen-bee. 

Noun-substantives may have one form and one grammatical 
gender for both sexes (Epicene Substantives). Masculine 
epicenes are: ®afl, guest; Stebting, favorite, etc., etc. Comp. 
Lat. anser, coi-vus ; Gr. o A.vkos. Feminine epicenes are : bte 
S33aife, the orphan ; bte ©c^toalbe, the swallow, etc. Comp. A. 
Sax. masc. olfend, camel ; bera, bear ; fem. mits, mouse etc. 

In some English dialects everything is called he. 

Gender may be expressed by an attributive adjective with 
epicenes to give greater definiteness : ber mfinnltd^e &tpiiant, the 
male elephant ; ber toeibltd^e (Sle^j^ont, the female elephant, etc. 
This is a very common mode in N. H. G. Comp. Gr. 6j?A.«o 
fXa<f>oi (Find.) ; apcrrjv (later apprjv, see Assimilation) ; 6ri\eia 
linro'i (Homer Od.), etc. Lat. mas and femina: anser mas, 
anser femina, etc., etc. A. Sax. shows an attributive substan- 
tive : man-esne, man-servant ; cw6n-fugol, female bird (comp. 
Eng. queen-bee, German iBtenenlBntgtn) ; man-cUd, man-child, 
maeden-cild, girl-child ; knave-child (Chaucer). Comp. Chinese : 
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nan, male, masc, and nin, female, fern., from which are: nan 
tse = son ; nin tse = daughter. 

Substantives with a double gender (communia) do not occur 
in German. Such are in English friend, neighbor, etc. Comp. 
Lat. civis, artifex, etc. These are expressed in German by 
substantives of motion (see above) : 9?ad)bav, male neighbor ; 
9?od)baiiii, female neighbor ; 93iiv,qer, male citizen ; Siivflevin, 
female citizen ; ber ^iinftlev, the artist, artisan ; bie Siinftlevin, 
the female artist, etc. In Schiller's SKaria <Stuort, Mary says 
to Elizabeth: JRegierte §Red)t, fo laget 3f|v ttov mir im ©taube jeljt, 
benn id^ bin euer ^ontg (for euve ^ontgin), If right prevailed, you 
would lie before me now in the dust, for I am your sovereign 
(lit. king) ,^MiHttMB. Greek shows 6 OecK, -q Oio-s (also 6r)a.) , 
etc., etc. 



FULL TREATMENT OF GRAMMATICAL GENDER. 

There are certain substantives which have the same orthog- 
raphy (Homographs) , but which have a different gender. 1 ) 
Those with the same root (Horaoradicals) : bev SSanb, the vol- 
ume, and bag SBanb, the riband, etc. ; 2) those with different 
roots (Heteroradicals) : ber S^ov, the fool ; baS S^or, the gate, 
etc., etc. (See above .) 

GENDER WITH COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 

The gender with these is mostly determined by the gender of 
the last element : bie ^auSt^iir, the house-door or street-door ; 
ber ^irrfiftof, the church-yard ; baS 3tat^^auS, the town-hall, etc. 

Exceptions : ber 2)?ittH)0^ (made to conform ; comp. ber 
SKontag, etc.), Wednesday, from 2Bo(i^e, week (feminine in all 
Teutonic) ; also bie SOttttlDOc^e (Saxony, etc.) ; O. H. G. and 
M. H. G. bie mittawecha, mittwochd ; ber Stbfdjeu, terror, horror, 
from bie ®^eu (first found about 16th century, and fern.), shy- 
ness ; etc., etc. (See alsoj below, ber Sango^r, etc., etc.) 
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Formations with -tnut^. 

Some of thiese compounds are feminine ; the larger number 
are masculine ; a few fluctuate between tlie masc. and fem. 

The following include the feminines of the language : Q^ 
4BnHm>; bte ^nmutl^, grace ; :;Denuit^, humility j 'JDuib-- 
imtij, patience, or spirit of patience or toleration; (Sinmut^, 
unanimity, concord (usually ginmittjjtgtcit); ®xo^rcmtf), magna- 
nimity ; Jangmuti), forbearance, longsufEering ; ©anftmut^, gen- 
tleness, meekness ; ©^luermut^, melancholy, dejection ; 2Be^= 
niut^, sadness, sorrowfulness, wofulness. All the others, except 
the few that fluctuate, are masculine. Of about sixty the fol- 
lowing are the most usual masculines : bev (Sbetiitut^, generosity, 
magnanimity ; ^ro^mut^, joyousness, cheerfulness ; ^elbenmutl^, 
heroism ; ^od^mut^, haughtiness ; SDfifemut^, ill-humor, peevish- 
ness, discontent, etc. ; Uebermut^, superciliousness, haughtiness, 
arrogance. 

The following fluctuate : ®tei(^mut^, equanimity, usually 
masc, rarely fem. ; Stnmut^ = Sufi, iBegier, 9?etgitng (now obso- 
lete with this meaning), strong desire or inclination, is prevail- 
ingly masc, but with its present meaning = grace (see above 
) it is fem. ; ^tetntnutl^, pusillanimity, faintheartedness, de- 
spondency, is frequent both as a masc. and a fem. ; ©vo^mut^, 
magnanimity (see above) is generally fem., sometimes masc. ; 
©tarlmut^ (= (Semiit^Sftarle), strength of soul or spirit, is masc. 
and fem. 

Some occur as strong feminines already in earlier High G-er- 
man : ginmutl); M. H. G-. einmuote, einmuot; S)etniit^; O. H G. 
deomuotl ; M. H. G. diemuote, diemuot ; Jangmut^; O. H. G. 
langmuott, etc. Some of the feminines in N. H. G. have arisen 
from the inclination to follow these. A few of the N. H. G. 
masculines, however, represent ancient feminines : bev §o^= 
ntut^; O. H. G. bie hohmuotl ; bev SKi^mut^; O. H. G. bie missi- 
muotl ; bev Ucbevmut^ ; O. H. G. bie ubarmuotl ; M. H. G-. bte 
iibermiiete. In O. H. G-. occurs also the masculine bev upar- 
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muot, uharmuot ; M. H. Gr. ber iibermuot (A. Sax. ofer-m6d, 
neuter) , which is formed with mvot (SDtut^), and used, although 
not frequently, for the older bie uparmuotl, uharmuol^. 

In Gothic we find the strong masc. substantive Tiidd = ber 
SMut^, courage, ^orn, anger, wrath (comp. Chaucer, mpffd = 
wrath); Gr. ^u/ios (Luke 4: 28), opyi} (Mark 3:5), and in 
O. H. G. the corresponding masculine and neut. muot ; M. H. G. 
bev muot (A. Sax. mdd) . Gothic mdd is not found in compo- 
sition, and muot in 0. H. G. but rarely in composition (see 
above ) . In Gothic occurs also the weak feminine -m(5c?ei 
(r= ©eftnniinfl), m,ond, m,ind, inclination, disposition, which like 
the corresponding 0. H. G. feminine -muotl is found only in 
composition, as, Goth, lagga-mddei (Romans 9 : 22), Sangmut^, 
forbearance, longsuffering ; O. H. G. langmuotl ; Goth, muka- 
mddei (2 Corinth. 10: 1), bie ©onftmut^, gentleness, meekness. 
Hence all the later masculines in N. H. G. are formations withs 
ajtut^; Goth, mdd ; 0. H..G. and M. H. G. muot, while -muoti. 
has been almost forgotten. 

Certain Compound Substantives which are the names of in- 
animate objects (masc, fem., or neut.) are applied as nick-- 
names to persons and animals. Some of these take the gender 
of the Substantive which usually names such persons or ani- 
mals. Many fluctuate. Comp. ba8 O^v, the ear, and ber Sang» 
o^r (for ber @fel), the jackass; ber and had ?angbein, the long- 
legged man, long-shanks, and also applied to the stork (bei 
®tord^) and to the hare (ber §afe); bie SBurjt, the sausage, and. 
ber §onStt)nrjl, the Jack Pudding. Comp. Fr. Jean Potage ;, 
JeanFarine; Ital. pagliaccio, etc., etc. 

Science extends sex to plants with reference to their fructi- 
fying principle : ber manntt^e ^atmenbaum, the male palm-tree ;; 
ber toeiblt^e ^olmenbaiini, the female palm-tree, etc., etc., etc.. 
Comp. Fr. desfleurs mMes, des fleurs femelles. 
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DECLENSION WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 

Simple and Compound Common Substantives. Proper Substantives. 

In New High German the remains of ancient Teutonic de- 
clension ai'e extremely scanty, and scarcely deserve the name 
of case-endings. The term is here used merely for convenience. 
As with all languages of secondary formation, we find also with 
N. H. G. much inflectional change and phonetic decay (see 
Phonetic Decay ) . Modern English, as compared with the 
earlier forms, i. e. O. English and A. Sax., shows in this re- 
gard greater losses than New High German. Our English, 
however, has by the change gained logically and intellectually 
io a degree which is marvellous • 

DECLENSION OF SIMPLE COMMON SUBSTANTIVES. 

1) Regular ; 2) Irregular or Anomalous. 

REGULAR DECLENSION. 

Here belong most of the Common Substantives in the lan- 
:guage. Any arrangement, however satisfactory, is more or 
Jess disturbed by fluctuation in the so-called case-endings, 
;chiefly in the plural, and often even with the same writer. This 
-occurred to some extent also in the earlier periods of High 
'German (O. H. G. and M. H. G.). Hence a convenient and 
practical arrangement is here attempted. Ancient declension 
will be referred to only so far as it will aid in explaining the 
<lifflculties involved. 

Then foUow general rules for termination. 

^Special or Regular Declension op Common Substantives. 

Thi-ee declensions are here given. Since the original endings 
IJiave suffered loss and decay, and many substantives have 
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shifted their original declension, the necessity for a third or 
mixed declension will be thoroughly understood. (See Com- 
parative Table of Teutonic Declension .) The terms strong' 
and weak, as usually employed in New High German, do not 
express satisfactorily their meaning in earlier Teutonic speech. 
The Umlaut which arose originally from assimilation (see Eu- 
phonic Sound Variation) is in New High German also a gram- 
matical device, and employed as an auxiliary in declension to 
strengthen the plural notion. Some grammarians have arranged 
the Substantives under two declensions (called strong and 
weak), some have given eight declensions, others as many 
as ten. 

The nom. sing., which is the form found in the dictionary, 
is here taken as the stem form. Earlier Teutonic shows special 
and characteristic stem endings : 1) a-stems : Masc. tag-a, 
Sap, day; neut. wort-a, SBort, word, etc., etc. (See Compara- 
tive Table .).... 

Then follow carefully arranged tables of all the endings of 
the three Regular Declensions with their classes, which are 
determined by the forms of the gen. sing, and of the nom. 
plur 

1st Regular Declension. 
Characteristics. Paradigms of the various forms, etc., etc... 

2d Regular Declension. 
Characteristics. Paradigms, etc. 

3d or Mixed Declension. 
Characteristics. Paradigms, etc. 

Irregular or Anomalous, Defective and Fluctuating Forms, 
and their explanation through Comparative Inflection. 

Substantives with double or redundant singular endings, and 
a weak plural, as, Sfanie, 5Raitien, etc., etc., with paradigms and 
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a list of this class, including the fluctuations, etc., historically 
explained 

Substantives with iIk^gulae or Exceptional Case Endings. 

Such endings occur with common substantives without the 
article. Some denote relationship, and may like Proper Names 
(see below ) take n in the dative and accusative sing. The 
feminines may take g in the gen. sing., as: Qij ttjerb eS SKut* 
ter(«), 93atEr(tr), S:ante(n) geben, I will give it to mother, father, 
aunt; ntetner SWutter SBvuber (Goethe) or SDtutterS Sruber, my 
mothei-'s brother, or mother's brother ; Srante(S) ©O^n (Bohme, 
~ Droysen, Gutzkow, Heine, Immermann, etc.), aunt's son ; ta% 
fie SDJuttein (ace.) fo berftanben ^abeix (Gutzkow), that they have 
so understood mother ; IDHnno'S SSitc^ev, also 2>?tnnen^ 33ii^er, 
Minna's books ; droaS SKtnnen fagen, to tell Minna something, 
etc. , etc. 2J}onio'§ ^tetb, mamma's dress ; in SDJomaeng §au8 
(Rahel), in mamma's house ; fag' baS Meg SDfotttacn, tell all that 
to mamma ; and fag'S (ber) iDtoma, tell it to mamma (see dlso 
plural, below ), etc., etc. 

Feminines with toneless t, ancient en, are now rare. They 
occur in the dative in adverbial expressions without the article 
and in Composition (see ) : auf Svben, on (the) earth ; grben^ 
fo^a (Goethe), son of earth, mortal; ©onnenuntergang, sunset; 
metnev g^rauen ©^tnejler (Goethe) , my wife's sister ; — for the 
Virgin Mary in Siebfrauenflt^e, Church of the Virgin Mary, or 
of Our (dear) Lady ; and in Stebfrauernnil^, a Rhenish wine ; 
ifl^BIMHMHMM ; Sebete l^errtid^ unb in {^reuiiet^^Luke 16 : 
19), fared sumptuously every day; 9Ktt ?Jreuben (Sinent bienen,j?j 
to serve one gladly, joyfully, etc., etc. 

In New High German the ancient weak plural with the femi- 
nines is retained, while with many substantives the originally 
strong plural has become weak. Exceptional case-endings are 
found with : 9Ja^t8, or beS 9?ad)te, by night ; ju 5Wa^te, bet 9?arf)te, 
at or by night, etc. (see below, and also Apparent Genitive) , 
etc 
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The primitive Grenitive ending las, -s (Sansk., Gr.and Lat.) 
is found for the most part in Teutonic speech. . With High 
German, however, it is wanting, with the feminine. Hence the 
g found here with feminines is not High German, but of foreign 
origin, O. H. G. shows exceptionally for: naht, night (STfa^t), 
besides its regular genitive sing., also nahtes (Kero). Comp. 
M.H. G. adverbial gen. nahtes (Iw. 6577), des nahtes (Nibel. 
1108), beS 9?oc^t8, at night; des vinstern nahtes lieht, light of 
the dark night. This is explained by the influence of other 
adverbial forms expressive of the portions of the day, which 
are all from masc. subst. : M. H. G. morgens, des morgens ; 
O. H. G.-des morganes ; N. H. G. SDiorgenS, in the morning, etc. 
O. Friesic has : nachtis, nachtes, thSs nachtes, etc. CSee also 
Apparent Genitive .) 

Defective Pormsi . 

Fluctuating Forms. 
Such forms are due to the confusion which followed the grad- 
ual decay of original inflectional endings,- to the shifting of 
substantives from one gender to another, or to a striving after 
conformity, etc. 

Declension with the Proper Names op Persons. 

In the beginning only Christian names occur. The name of 
the race or family arose for the sake of distinction. .... As 
in English, many family names have arisen from occupations : 
SWUttev, Miller ; ©c^tntbt, Smith, etc. The nobility was known 
later by the place of residence or origin in connection with bott, 
as bon^otjenborffj etc;, with the name of the place ■in. the dative. 
When the name of the place is wanting, Bon is meaningless, as 
with: 3o§ann SBoIfgang »3on Oot^e; -So^ann S^rtftop^^nebvic^ 
con ©fitter; etc./ Some of the older German forms of ithe 
names of persons have been retained in New High German, as. 
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SDfinua (0. H. G. Minnd) for SKinnte (comp. 9Koite, Mary ; 
Goth. Mai-ia, Marja ; O. H. G. MarlA and Marjd ; eccles. Lat. 
and Gr. Maria and M&ria) , etc. So also, instead of the weak- 
ened forms Otte, SBrune, New High German has srill the older 
Otto, Srutio, which have successfully resisted phonetic decay. 
(See .).,.. 

Number with the Substantive. 



HOMOGRAPHS. 

There are certain substantives which have the same orthog- 
raphy, but which differ in signification, inflection, and gender. 
Homographs of the same declension (homoclitic) are : ber 33onb, 
the volume, bte SBanbe, the volumes ; and bag iBanb, the riband, 
bie Sanber, the ribands, etc. , etc. These have the same stem 
(homothematic). . . . Homographs which differ in declension 
(heteroclitic) are : 

jDer Siefer, the jaw (1st Declen.), bie liefer, the jaws. 

35ie Siefev, the pine (2d Declen.) , bie Siefevn, the pines. 

®er jE^or, the fool (2d Declen.), bie Si^oren, the fools. 

3)ag S^or, the gate (1st Declen.), bie S^ore, the gates, 
etc., etc. These have different stems (heterothematic) , etc., 
etc., etc. Some of these arose from -the unconscious retention 
of old forms. 'Wiim^^seiimmmtm'mmmmmiKmmmiKmigltltKi^'^i^ 
Qiiiiwu (O l4ii«a— irtJiKil^.). Comp.: Eng. brother, 
plur. brothers and brethren (redundant plur.) ; Fr. ciel, plur. 

dels and cieux, etc. 

f 

HETEROGKAPHS. 

The following differ in declension (heteroclitic) : ber jtru^)^) 
(1st Decl.), pi. bie Sru^itien; and bte Srup^ie (3d Decl.), pi. bte 
Svup^jen ; bev Ouell (1st Decl.), pi. bie Quette (rare) ; bie Quelle 
(3d Decl.), pi. bte Ouetten (usual pi.). ®o8 Quell is obsolete; 
etc., etc., etc 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

Omission op Case-endings. 

The eg of the neut. Nom. Ace. (also Voc.) is often omitted 
in folk-speech, and also in poetry where it stands in connection 
with euphony and quantity : l^ieb ^inb ! dear child ! mein einjifj 
SSefen (Goethe), for ItefeeS ^tnb ! etc. This omission occurred 
formerly also with the masc. (see tnand^ ). A few examples 
are still found, as : ein gar gefa^rli^ (for gefaf|rtic^er) 9)Jann 
(Claudius), a very dangerous man ; eiu t^atig (for t^fitigev) 
9Komi (Goethe), an active (stiiTing) man. (See also Syntax .) 

Here belong also : 1) foreign words of color : ba§ rofa Steib 
(also Stofotteib), the rose-colored dress ; beS vofa ^Ieib§, of the 
rose-colored dress, etc. ; 2) German adjectives of color which 
occur sometimes without inflection in connection with a neuter 
substantive without the article: auf 6Iau unb grun ^ajjier 
(Goethe), upon blue and green paper, etc. 

NUMEEALS AND PRONOUNS. 

1) Definite "Numerals ; 2) Definite Pronouns ; 3) Indefinites. 

Here the terminology of the grammarians is both fluctuating 
and confusing. One hears the words pronoun and pronominal 
adjective, substantive pronoun, numeral pronoun, numeral ad- 
jective, etc., etc. 

Definite Numerals. 
• ••••'■* 

The Definite Pronouns. 
Personal Pronouns. 
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Eelative Pbonouns. 

A relative pronoun, properly speaking, is found in none of 
the Teutonic languages. 

In Gothic the particle ei occurs as a relative suflSx with the 
personal or demonstrative pronoun, and thus gives them the 
force of relatives : ik-ei, I who ; ]>u-ei, thou who ; fuk-ei, thee 
whom, etc. This particle is found oftencst with the demon- 
strative sa, so, ]><ita, and thus: nom., sa-ei, so-ei, \at-ei (Lat. 
qwi, quae, quod), etc. It is found, although but rarely, in 
O. H. G. : der-l, he who ; daz-i, that which, etc. 0. H. G. has 
also a relative particle in the demonstrative adverb dar. With 
Tatian occurs thu thdr. Comp. A. Sax. fe, as in : ik-fe, I 
who, TpH fe, thou who, etc., etc. 

The determinative pronoun with the corresponding relative 
are correlatives, as : ber — luelc^ev, berjlentge" — ^ inelc^er, he who, 
etc. They are borrowed forms with a new application, and 
combine ia pronominal with a conjunctive signification. (See 
Syntax .) 



CONJUGATION. The Verb. 

Here are included : Theory and Phenomena of Conjugation 
or Verbal Inflection (earlier and present) . Notion and Ele- 
ments. Difference between the. root, stem, and the verbal 
notion with its various relations of voice, mood, tense, number, 
person, etc., so far as they do not require explanation in the 
Syntax. 
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Special on the. Elements of .Conjtjgu.tion. 

• ••••••• 

Pebsonaii oe Finite Yeebaii Fobms {mrhum finitma). 

New High German, like English, is poor in simple verbal 
forms, and hence makes use of so-called auxiliaries of mood, 
tense, and voice to a great extent, in order to paraphrase the 
syntactical relations of languages richer in simple forms, and 
which relations occur as elements attached to the verbal stem. 
With the loss or decay of the original elements the analytic for 
the synthetic became a necessity. Many such later forms are, 
however, capable of a variety of relations, which are often not 
clearly understood except by the context. This interesting 
subject will be discussed further on. 

Voice. 
There are in German as in English two voices, as they are 
called,, the active and the passive. (See Syntax .) 
■ .....•• 

Ijifinitive. (See also Derivation.) 

The Infinitive sign in New High German is en (n) . Comp. 
Sansk. ana as in hhar-ana; Goth. baXran; A. Sax. beran; 
O. H. G. beran ; O. Norse bera {n dropped) ; N. H. G. gefeciren, 
to bear, bring forth. Folk-speech often drops n, as, ffabt' for 
ijabm, to have, etc. O. E. shows ien, ie, as lovien, lovie. Mod. 
English has to love, yet n is occasionally found, as leiiden 
(Spencer) ; killen (Shaksp.). 

• •■••••• 

The PAKTiciPiiES. • ' 
The Present Participle. 
The sign in Sanskrit is ant, nt ; Gr. ovr, vr j Lat. ent, nt, 
earlier unt, ont ; Goth., O. H. G. and M. H. G. nd ; N. H. G. 
nb ' 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE VERBS ACCORDING TO 
CONJUGATION. 

Derivative (New or Weak) Verbs. Stem (Old or Strong). 
Double or Mixed Forms (Old and New). Other Anomalous 
or Irregular Forms. Defective Verbs. Exceptional or Dia- 
lectic Forms. Reflexive Verbs. Compound Verbs (Sep. and 
Insep. Elements). Adjuncts of the Verb. Alphabetical List 
of the Strong Verbs. Comparative Conjugation. 

The conjugation of the Old or Stem Verbs shows an earlier 
method. The Derived or New Verbs, however, are treated 
here first, since their conjugation is simpler, and because they 
constitute a class which is already larger and constantly in- 
creasing 

Paradigms of the Active and Passive Forms, and a compar- 
ison with Ancient Forms (Gothic, etc.). 

Orthographic Rules with the Finite or Personal and the Mid- 
dle Forms of the Weak or Derivative Verb. Rejection and 
Retention of c, 

■ • • • • • • 

There are in New High German, as in English and A. Sax., 
only two simple tenses, the present and the preterit. From an 
early period occurs an Imperative only for the 2d person, and 
none for the third. The defective forms have been necessarily 
supplied by borrowed elements. (See .) 



Old oe Strong (Stem) Verbs. 

1) Reduplicating Verbs ; 2) Ablaut Verbs. 

Explanation of the phenomena of Inflection with each class. 
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Ancient Verbal Reduplication is in High German either ob- 
scured or lost. Variation of tense (present and past) expressed 
by variation of the root vowel, Grimm calls Ablaut, i. e. an- 
other than the original sound. (See Phonetic Variation.) Comp. 
M in Slbmec), devious way, etc. "With the Ablaut Verbs Grimm 
finds in every case the original sound or Laut (root vowel) in 
the present stem. Comparative Conjugation teaches us, how- 
ever, that the root vowel is not always found in the present 
stem. Comp. German binben, to bind; Goth, and A. Sax. 
bindan (root in O. H. G.pant; Goth, band; Sansk. bandh, to 
bind), and Pres. Indie, ic^ binbe, I bind (Goth, id) binda) ; 
Pi-et. Indie, id) banb, I bound (Goth, ic^ band, bund) . So also 
with ne^men, to take ; neben, to give ; fte^Ien, to steal ; biegen, 
to bend, etc., etc. Ablaut was originally due to phonetic in- 
fluence (see Phonetic Variation ). Its origin, however, was 
afterwards forgotten, and its application extended. It is not 
to be confounded with Umlaut (see ), which latter also shows 
itself with the strong verbs. 

The verbs which reduplicated in Gothic are now apparently 
Ablaut verbs. Some, however, which show in Gothic both re- 
duplication and Ablaut have in Old High German died out, 
while others have passed into one of the classes of the apparent 
Ablaut verbs. Some have assumed the inflection of the weak 
verb. The reduplicating verbs are usually classed with the 
strong (Grimm). The Ablaut verbs have come from verbs 
which formerly reduplicated. Reduplication occurred originally 
with the preterit stem of all stem verbs, but was later regarded 
as superfluous and gi-adually thrust out. 

The strong verbs are divided into: 1) Strong Verbs which 
admit of classification ; 2) Anomalous Verbs ; 3) Verbs with 
strong and weak conjugation (double Forms) ; 4) Defective 
Verbs. 

The division here is, as with declension, one of convenience. 
Comparative conjugation is employed to explain the difiioulties 
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involved. No arrangemeat can supersede constaat contact 
with the language. 

Strong Verbs which admit of Classification. 
Here belong such as may be arranged under distinct classes 
and sub-classes or groups. Each class is determined by the 
vowel of the infinitive, each group by the vowel of the preterit 
Indie, and Past Participle 

Only a few examples can be given here. The weak Impera- 
tive, as 6Iofe for blaS (comp. lobe, praise [thou]), is often 
found with the strong verb. Each originally reduplicating verb 
will be pointed out as it occurs. With the poets for the rhythm, 
and in the Bible, the earlier e is often expressed, as also with 
the weak verbs. It is, however, usually omitted except when 
required for euphony or rhythm : er bldfet, usually er bl&^t, etc. 
(see below, and ) . The Umlaut is frequently omitted in folk- 
speech and dialectically. 

The a Class. 

Ma\ttt, to blow (redupL). Pres. Indie, id^ b(afe, I blow; bu 
bidft (poet btafeft, folk-speech blafcft), thou dost blow; er blafl, 
(poet blofetf folk-speech btafet), he blows ; tclr bkfen, we blow ; 
lijx bIof(e)t,.ye blow; Oie blafeti, you blow; fte blafeiv they blow. 
Pret. Indie, ic^ bItcS, I blew ; bu blieft, thou didst .blow ; er blieS 
(er blug, Gutzkow) , he blew ; toir bXiefen, we blew ; i^r bitefl, 
ye blew ; ©ie bliefen, you blew ; fte bliefen, ;they blew. Past 
particip. gebtaf en, blown ; Imperative, blaS and blafe (weak). 
Pret. Subjunct. id) bliefe, etc. This verb is a relic of Redupli- 
cation. Comp. O. H. G. pretei'it Indie, ic^ blias, plies, pl&a, 
I blew. Goth, shows tNMffelpiVMHMpMMmBI^Ho ex- 
ample of the Pret. Indie, etc., etc. 

Compounds : ahp, an--, au|«>^^ au§=, bur^^, etn»^ erbtafen, etc. 
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fdlten, to fold (redupl.). Only the past participle, is pre- 
served in literary language, and especially as an adjective: 
gcfattene §onbe (Goethe), (Schiller, Robbers); etc., folded 
hands. Dialect, and obsolete : ev fielt, he folded-; past parti- 
ciple is gefalten, and gefattet (more usual), folded. Eelic of re- 
dupl. pret. O. H. G. id), n fialt ; Goth, f&ifalp. 

loffcn (better la^en, see § ), to leave, quit, etc. (Eedupl. 
Pi-et.) Pres. Indie, i^ laffe, bit (afet (or lafft), ev lagt (or Icifft), 
tDiv laffen, etc. Pret. Indie, id) (ie^, etc. Past particip. gelaffen ; 
Imperat. kg (taffe), etc. The M. H. G. archaic infin. Mn (con- 
traction and apocope) occurs in earlier N. H. G. and sometimes 
later : fallen tan (Uhland) , to let fall. 

O. H. G. lazan, Pret. Indie, id) liaz (relic of redupl.), Goth. 
letan, Pret. Indie, l&ilot. 

Compounds : ab>, an=, auf', ou§=, bur^=, ein*, enttoffen, etc. 

faljcn^ to salt (Redup. Pret.), is now only weak except in 
the past participle, where it is both strong and weak, usually 
the former, and is used as an adjective : gefal3(e)neS O^leifd^ 
(Goethe) , salted meat ; eS \\m% IQeS mit geuev gefnijen roerben 
unb oHe^ O^jfer hiivb mit ®at^ gefot^en (3I,ai-k 9 : 49), For every 
one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt. 



The c Class. 

effctt (better e^en), to eat (O.H. G. ezzan, ezan; Goth. itan). 
Pres. Indie, id) effe (cge), I eat, bu iffejt, er i§t or iffet, etc. Pret. 
Indie, i^ ai, I ate, bu a^eft, ev a§, etc. ; Pret. Subj. i^ ofee, etc. ; 
Imperat. i§ ; past partic. gegeffen, eaten, which occurs already 
in the 17th century for the older gefferi, ge§en ; M. H. G. gezzen 
(i. e. g'ezzen, ge^ezzen). The form gceffen occurs often in the 
16th century, and is the proper form (Stumpf, Gessner, and 
others) ; from it came the contracted form geffen, as in the 
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Bible, with Goethe and others : tc^ ijabi fetn SBvot geffen, I have 
eaten no bread, etc. 
Compounds : a6=, ouf=, auS<, iibereffen, etc. 



The ic Class. 

betlteren/ to lose (Goth, fraliusan; O. H. G. farliosan). 
Indie. Pres. i^ toerlierc, bu toerliereft (or toevlierfi), er berttert, etc. 
Pret. i^ tierlor (O. H. G. ic^ farlos), etc. Pret. Subj. t^ Berlore ; 
past part, bevloren; Imperat. tierlier, but more usual and not 
good berliere (weak). (See Ehotacism.) Obsolete are: bu 
Uerleureft, thou dost lose; er toerleuret, he loses (Luther and 
others), er tieittefet, he loses, and the Subjunctive: er Berlure 
(Luther), etc., etc. 

Double Forms, or Verbs with the Weak and Strong Conjugation. 

Origin and PecuUarily. (See also under the Strong Verbs, 

above .) 

The "Weak Verbs, as already stated, have increased in num- 
ber in the course of time. Old German in comparison with 
New High German had more than double as many strong verbs. 
It was natural that by the side of the weak or new forms the 
older should frequently remain in use, since the li-ansition to 
the monotonous and apparently regular forms was gradual. 
We find a series of verbs whose strong forms have been entire- 
ly thrust out by the weak. Others have lost the strong preterit, 
but retained the strong past participle by the side of the weak. 
The strong form of the past participle shows an inclination to 
become an adjective. Comp. beritiorrett, confused, and tierwtrvt^ 
(since 17th century), confounded, perplexed (= tievlegen), etc. 
Other verbs have still a complete weak and strong form, with 
a difference, however, in signification. Verbs with a complete 
weak and strong form with like signification have been least 
affected by the transition. Those which incline to the weak 
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conjugation are peculiar in not taking the Umlaut in the 2d and 
3d persons of the sing, of the Present Indie. Verbs which 
have passed from weak to strong are rare (see above ) . 

With tteifen, to show, indicate, and |)reifen, to laud, to praise, 
the strong, but later forms are now quite established, while the 
originally weak forms are now archaic and found in the Bible, 
and with Luther and others, etc. 



Verbs with Complete "Weak and Strong Forms. 

The weak and strong forms maj- have : 1 ) The same signifi- 
cation ; or 2) a different signification. 

Weak and Strong Forms with about the same signification 
are : biitgen (originally weak) , to bargaia for ; Pret. Indie, 
biugte (bonfi, bunci); past part, pebinflt and more usually ciebuiiflen; 
Himnien (originally strong), to climb; Pret. Indie. Homm (and 
flimmte) ; past part, geflomraen (and geftimmt), etc., etc. 



Weak and Strong Forms with a different Signification. 

The weak form here is secondary or derived, and has on this 
account another signification than the original or strong. The 
strong forms are subjective, the weak objective with the follow- 
ing verbs : Derberben, to spoil (subjective) ; Pret. Indie, tierbarb 
(M. H. G. verdarp), past part, toetbovben (M. H. G-. verdorben) ; 
Imper. Beibirb (M. H. G. verdirp) ; objective (factitive) = t)er= 
berben moc^en; Pret. Indie, toerberbte (M. H. G. verdarpte), past 
part, berbirbt (M. H. G. verderbet). So with: erfdiredeu, fc^niet= 
gen, fd^ttJeHen, etc. The weak forms of the following contain an 
iterative signification : roieflen, to rock, itjog, gemogen (subjective); 
roiegte, getuiegt (objective) (= fdjouMn, hiiegen moc^en), etc., etc. 

On the contrary, the following have only accidentally the 
same form in the infin. : lueidien, to yield, retire (subjective), 
(M. H. G. wichen [strong]), \m6), gemic^eit, and toeic^en = >uetc^ 
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fern, >t)M^ mciben or tndd) mac^en (M. H. G-. weichen), from miH), 
soft, etc., which has been weak from the earliest period. So: 
bleic^en, to become pale (bletd^ iserben), and bleic^en, to make 
white, bleach, i. e. 6letd) or iret^ madjm, from bleid), white, 
pale, etc. 

• ■•••■•a 

The weak form has prevailed least of all with the verbs 
which have the past participle always strong. Thus : ^eben, to 
lift ; Pret. Indie, ^ob and ()ebte ; past part, ge^oben ; fdjinbcn, to 
flay ; f^uub, (fd^onb) and fc^inbete, gefc^unben. Some verbs, as 
braten, to roast, briet and bratete, gebvaten, and bacEen, to bake, 
bu! and badfte, gebadten, are, until the present time, so little under 
the influence of the weak form, that they admit the Umlaut in 
the 2d and 3d pers. sing. Pres. Indie, as, id) brate, bu bratft, er 
brat, etc. (See above, braten, and badeu .) 

The verbs therefore with the strong conjugation have, as the 
most primitive, subjective signification for the most part. The 
objective verbs, and especially those with the accusative (so- 
called transitives) , conjugate weak, as a rule. Comp. : the 
subjective and strong biegen (also objective), bvtngen, ertvinfen, 
licgen, etc., with the weak and objective (factitive) beugen, 
brangen, ertranfen, legett, etc. Some show by the. different infini- 
tive form, the derivation of the weak obj.ective from the strong 
subjective. Comp. : bringen and brtogen, etc., etc. 



THE ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

These verbs, which are few in number — about twentyrfive or 
thirty in all — require necessarily a separate treatment. So 
treated, they will be more easily, understood and remembered. 

The notion and origin of their anomalies can be explained 
only historically. Some show a mixture of different stems, 
others strong and weak inflection side by side. Here unusual 
structure, and the application of certain fonns of an entire 
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mood and t^nse, are the most prominent phenomena. In most 
cases a certain defective condition is involved. The anomalies 
therefore rest especially : 1) upon the addition of other word- 
stems ; 2) upon the difficulty in recognizing inflection, which 
arises mainly from syncopation (see ) ; 3) upon the mixing 
of temporal and modal relations ; 4) upon irregular vowel 
change in the stem ; 5) upon the attaching of weak endings to 
Ablaut relations. The verbs with these anomalies are such as 
occur most frequently, by which the forms have become worn 
off and unrecognizable, while the original and literal significa- 
tion has become more general and abstract. Hence some of 
them have liecome mere auxiliary verbs (see ), etc., etc. 

Classification of the Anomalous Verbs, with their conjugar^ 
tion and history. 

• ..*••.■ 

The TJninflectionals. 



COMPARISON, (Adjective, Advkeb, etc.) 

Derivative and Periphrastic Comparison are usually treated' 
under Declension with the Adjective. Since both have also to 
do with the Adverb, they are here discussed after the Uninflec- 
tionals. Derivative or Suffix Comparison belongs properly to- 
Derivation. Although comparison is found chiefly with th& 
adjective and adverb, yet it occurs also with other parts of 
speech (see below ). Some adjectives and adverbs suffer no 
degrees of comparison. Three degrees are usually given : tlie; 
positive or absolute, the comparative and superlative. With a. 
limiting adverb the positive may also express comparison of 
equality or inequality : ^Ttefc Slumen finb frf)on, nber jene fiub 
n'.iBerorbetitlirf) fcf)on, these flowers are beautiful, but those arer 
extraordinarily beautiful= }ene finb fdiBnev ol8 btefe. Comp. :: 
1)0^, jiemlid) ^oi), fe^r ifoi], and ^immelf)0^, high, pretty high,, 
very high, as high as heaven ; ^eKbvaim unb bunfelbvann, light; 
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brown and dark brown ;• f^Bn, beautlfulj and mefft oIS fd^on, 
more than beautiful; biefe 93 lumen finb eben fo fc^ijn tote {ene, 
these flowers are just as beautiful as those (see below ) ; 
bicfeS ^a\x9 ifi ntc^t fo ait, ai§ (mie) ienea» this house is not so old 
as that one (see below ) . A difference in comparison may 
be expressed by different adjectives : !5)tefe§ Stnb ift p6fc^, oBer 
ieneS ifl vetjenb (= ^6d)fl anjte^enb), this child is pretty, but that 
one is lovely (charming). So with: gut, good, and bortrefftid), 
excellent, etc. The adjective with trte^v may be omitted : 3'cf) 
6tn elenb, aber er ifl cS tio^ tnc^r, I am miserable, but he is still 
more so, etc., etc. 

Comparison with Adjectives (and Participles):, 

Comparison is either derivative (suffix), i. e. expressed by- 
means of ei- (r) for the comparative, and eft (ft) for the super- 
lative; or periphrastic, i. e. expressed by means of the ele- 
;ments (adverbs) , me^r — , more — ,. niinber — , less — , etc, A 
1 quality may be added to an object either absolutelj-, i. e. with- 
• out comparison, or relatively, i. e. bj' comparison with one or 
■more objects. 

Relative Degrees or grades express : • " ^ 

1) Equality: btefer ®orten ift e6en fo f^ott toieberS^rige; this 
^garden is just as beautiful as yours. 

2) Inequality, which may express : 

a) superiority: eirt f^oflettS S3i[b> a more beautiful; picture • 
'\>ai fdjonfte 93ttb, the most beautiful picture.. 

b) inferiority : itieniger (or minbev) f^on, less beautiful ; nid^i 
fo fd^on, not so beautiful; om hjetiiflftett fdjoit or am mnbeften 

tfdjon, least beautiful. 

Comparison with Adjective includes-: 
1) Observations; 2) Diagram bf Scheme of Comparison, 
"Derivative and Periphrastic-; ,3) Comparison of Equality ; 4) 
'Comparison of Inequality; 5) Positivej Comparative, and Su-, 
perlative strengthened or intensified; : 6) Adjectives without 
(.Compamon. . . 
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EeIiATION of EQOAlilTY. 

• ••■■••« 

The elements here are : cl&cn'fo — Jute,' jnst as — as ; fo-^ 
tote, (al8,) so — as ; as — as : ^axl tfl tben fo (or fo) fleigig, tote 
^etnric^, Charles is just as (or as) , diligent as Henry. Comp. 
0. E. also -^ as, as — as ; O. H. G. al^6 — als6 ; M. H. Gr. 
als6 — als ; als — als, which last continued in use to the 16th 
century. The adverb ote is now rarely used as a connective of 
equality, but as a connective of inequality. Usage fluctuated 
for some time. 

Eedundant form (atS tote) : -S^ 6ttt fo ftug al8 tote juBor 
(Goethe), I am as wise as before. Note toie and afg together : 
©r tfl glet(^ flro^ otS 9J?enfrf| tote olg ^itnflter (Waldau) , he is as 
great as (a) man as he is as (an) artist ; with two adjectives : 
@i- tft eben fo gele^rt aU f'lun, he is just as learned as (he is) 
wise, etc. 

The increase or diminution may be equal or proportional and 
expressed by : befto — , je — beflo ; fe — Jc ; um befto, etc. For 
je — je is found urn — fo, urn fo, (Tieck, etc.) Old fdi-ms are : 
beft (Fischart) ; befle (Luther), etc., all of which' will be ex- 
plained by means of examples, etc.> etc. - 

Relation of InequaiiItt. 

1) Derivative Comparison of Inequality j- 2) PeriphraBtic 
Comparison of Inequality. ' 

Derivative Gamparison of IneqvMity. 

Here the ^derivative elements er"(r),'fl<(efi) are sufflxfed to' 
the stem, and the declensional endings are suflSxed to the ele- 
ments of comparison : f^ir, beautiful; f^ort^eiv more beautiful; 
f^6n=fl-, most beautiful ? ein fd^oner .©arten,- a beautiful 'gaSrdert ; 
etn f(^on»er4er ©arteii/ a more beautiful garden ; 'ber fiJ)5n=fl'e'®atfe : 
teti, the most beautiful garden, etc. ' ' 

' Derivative Comparison of Inecpiality is :• •' 

1) homothematic, i. e.. occurs with the 8am€ stem : i«tt; old ; 
attct, older; fi(ftft«, oldest; or 2) heterothematic,! i. e^ obeurft 
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with different stems (called also defective, anomalous, irregu- 
lar) : gut, good; beffer, better; 6eft- best; 3) redundant or 
pleonastic, and defective. Heterothematic comparison is ex- 
ceptional (see below ) 

Use of the Umlaut with Comparison. 

The use of the Umlaut is increasing, especially in folk- 
speech. It is often found with classical writers even when dis- 
allowed by the grammarian : b(o^, pale ; bldffei", paler (Goethe), 
etc. A. Sax. shows the Umlaut in lengre, longer. O. E. pre- 
serves relics of the endings dr, 6st by the side of er, est. 
Chaucer has lenger. Relics of Umlaiit in Eng. are elder, eldest, 
besides which occur older and oldest. From this double form 
in Eng. arose a difference in signification, which, however, is 
not strictly observed. 

Heterothematic Derivative Comparison of Inequality. 

Here the comparative and superlative forms are borrowed. 
The onlj' adjective of quality is gut, good ; comparative, beffer, 
better ; superlative, befl- best. Comp. Lat. bonus, melior, op- 
timus ; Gr. oya^os, etc. (For Diet, see below .) Homothematic 
comparative and superlative forms of gut occur dialeetically, 
and also in the literary language, in a tone of irony or mock- 
ery : (SWein) ©utefter ! for (SKetn) Sefter ! dear sir ! ©utejler 
§err Seutenant! (Holtei). The comparative gflter (Rahel) for 
beffer is quite unusual. 

The ancient adverb bci| (see ^) ; O. H. G. baz ; O. Sax. bat, 
bet; Goth, [bats ?] , which occurred originally for beffer, me^r, 
has been rejected, except with the poets and in folk-speech, 
where it is used as a positive for fe^r, very, much, greatly, etc., 
and in the compound fiirba^ (now almost obsolete), forward, 
further, etc. After its rejection the form beffer was used as an 
adjective and adverb. Comp. Lat. melior and .melius ; Fr. 
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meilleur and mieux. Luther has 6a§ (for 60^) gcfaCen (now 
beffer gefaden), to please better. 

With the Comparative occur the connectives alS and lute, ofe 
mie (Goethe, etc.), benn (archaic, in elevated style, and espe- 
cially in the Bible) , tueber (frequent with earlier writers, at 
present only dialectic), etc., for Eng. than. The particle >uie 
usually stands with the comparison of equality, otg on the con- 
trary stands usually with the comparison of inequality. Sffiie 
for atS, however, is not infrequent : 9t6tl)ei' luie ©d^ailad) (Voss), 
redder than scarlet. It occurs also with Gutzkow, Heine, and 
others, and. frequently in folk-speech. Comp. Lat. atque {ac) 
for quam with the poets, Plautus, Virgil, Horace, etc., in com- 
mon life and folk-speech : Amicior mihi nullus vivit atque is 
est, Plautus, etc., etc., etc. 

The comparison between two or more qualities is usually ex- 
pressed periphrastically, and only exceptionally by means of 
derivative comparison : Iftngev al8 feveit (Goethe and others) , 
more long than broad, etc. Comp. Eng. : Your company is 
fairer than honest (Shaksp.), etc. (See below .) 

Note the form : ber erfte befte (= jebei' beliebige), the first that 
comes, anyone, any. Comp. (Lat. primus quisque, etc. ; Fr. 
le premier venu) : SKon ma6)t einen 53erfud) mit bent evften bcflen 
©titcte (Lessing, Laocoon), Let one make an attempt with the 
first piece that comes (any piece). Comp. also Lat. ut liomon- 
culus unus e multis (Cic, Tusc), lute bev crfte befte au8 ber 
SJfenge; quemvis media elige turha (Hor. Sat. 1. 4, 25), itia()te 
ben erflen beflen mitten auS bem ^aufen, etc. 



Redundant and Defective Derivative Comparison of Inequal- 
ity with the Adjective. 

Historic and practical treatment given with illustrations. 
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..',I^riplimsti,c Compairison of Inequality with the Adjective. 

■ ■••■••• 

APJECTIVES VITHOUX DBGEEEH OF COMPABISON. 

Such are r 1) those which from their' nature and meaning 
seem ifieapable of a higher or lower degred, as, gan^, entire, 
whole; etuig, eternal ; tobt> dead ; leer, empty, etc.'; 2) those 
formed from the names of metals and niinei^als : tleievn, leaden ; 
eifevn, iron ; golbeii, golden, etc.;- 3) those used predicatively : 
(tHetn, alone; angfl, anxious-; fetnb, inimical, etc. (See also 
■Periphrastic Comparison with Adject. .) 

The limit here is difficult to determine. Some of them are 
found, moreover, also in the comparative and superlative, both 
figuratively and literally : ®ie ©roigfeit nod) eiDtgcr madden (Borne), 
to make eternity still more eternal ; fate tobteften SSWenfc^en (Hack- 
lander), the deadest men; .bie bliitbefte Svgeben^eit (Goethe), 
the blindest attachment ; ba TOurben fie t^m noc^ feinber (Luther, 
Bible, Gen. 37: 5), and they hated him yet the more, lit. iCad 
they became still more inimical to himj etc.j' etc. ; oHeiner fein 
(Goethe), to be more alone. Comp. Lat. aureus, totusj-pleims, 
niger, etc. Yet also : plenissimis velis navigare (Cic.) ; vox 
grandior et plenior (Cic.) ; caelum pice nigrius, Ovid, M. 15, 107 ; 
magls unicus, Plant., etc. Comp. Eng. : a purpler beverage 
(Byron) ; a lonelier life (Longf.) ; the perfectest herald of joy 
(Shaksp.) ; ¥r. mon plus unique Men (Corn. Hor.) ; mats ses 
aeuvres sevaient moins'pleines, Bossuet ; Gr^ wAaoTepos, Od. 11, 
859, etc., etc. : 

Declension of Comparative and Superlative Form's. ' 
■ ...... • 

Comparison with the Adverbs. 

C. .:■ COMPABISON WITH OTHBB PABTS OF SPEECH. 

{Subst., Pronouns, NumeralSiMc.) .^ ,.,, 

Subfitap-tiye 5. ,3d^, bin nod^ me^^n Soget ats bu (I^e^ing.),. I am 
still more of a bird than thou ; @r ift loeniger ^JJavr alS <B\)i^ln\be, 
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he is less a fool than a knave. Comp. Ital. egli I piu pittore 
eke scultore ; Fr. U est plus poite que pMlosophe ; Sansk. stii, 
woman, strltard, more of a woman. Such occur in Lat. with 
comic autliors in jest: nullus me est hodie Poenus punior 
(Plant.) ; comp. Ital. fratellisimo ; Fr. le plus dne (La Fon- 
taine) ; Gr. ^acriXfVTipo'S, ^SatrtXeuTaTOS, 

Pronoun :' 3!)u 6tft metn iinb nun ift bag SKeine meinev alg jemalS 
(Goethe), (thou art) you are mine, and now mine is more mine 
than ever ; 3cfj iuevbc baS ^JJeiuinfte t{)un, I will do what I can, 
■all that is possible, or in my power, etc., etc. 

Equivalents of Comparative Forms. 

Such are : 3)ie 9io[e ift bie Sonigtn (= bte fcf)onftc) ber 93Iumen, 
the rose is the queen of flowers ; biefe fioniqin (= borjiiflIid)fte) 
ber ©tabte (Lessing) , this queen of the cities. Comp. King of 
kings ; Lord of lords, etc., etc. 



DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

Including: 1) Observations; 2) Origin of the different Parts 
of Speech ; 3) Multiplied Formation ; 4) I-^ntire Expressions ; 
&). Ablaut and Rhyming Formations ; 6) Use of Hyphen ; 7) 
Formative Elements with Comparison, Diminution, Augmenta- 
tion, and Intensity ; 8) Formative Elements with Gender, etc. 
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SYNTAX. 

INTEODUCTION. 

Syntax treats of the formation of sentences by means of 
words and clauses. Here the phenomena of Inflection are de- 
veloped and applied. "Words placed together without definite 
rela'tions do not constitute a sentence. The words of an infant 
may, however, convey the meaning of a sentence. The missing 
elements maybe guessed — logically supplied. Even in literary 
language with its complete development occur unmistakable 
traces of this gradual progress in language from its infancy, 
as, herein ! for fommeit ®ie herein ! come in ! (See Ellipsis, the 
Vocative, the Imperative .) Morphology and Syntax con- 
stitute the intellectual side of language. A sentence may be 
expressed by the simplest form of the finite verb : ije| ! go ! 
fpi'td^ ! speak ! etc. 

FOKMS OF THE SuBJECT. 

Redundant Subject. 
It occurs : 1) for rhetorical reasons to emphasize some par- 
ticular word, phrase, etc. ; 2) for metrical reasons in poetry, 
and especially in folfc-song ; 3) iu long sentences for the sake 
of perspicuity. It may be a personal pronoun and prepositive : 
©ie fjepet niiv, btefe S^bee (Lessing) , it pleased me, this idea ; 
Eng. : And they cross'd themselves for fear. All the knights at 
Camelot (Tennyson) ; or postpositive : ®te Suqeiib, fie ifl teiii 
teerer ©diall (Schiller) , virtue is no empty sound ; Eng. : The 
Lord of hosts, he is the king of glory (Ps. 24 : 10). So A. Sax. 
and O. E. The sentence may be interrogative : ^^r SBruber, 
bleibt er nod) raein J'^fit"'' ? Your brother, does he still remain 
my friend? The subject may be a demonstrative pronoun: 
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2Bei' ill ber Sfott) @iid) I)e(fen fann, bev ift @ott, It is God who can 
help you in distress ; or one of the neut. pronouns, t9, it, they ; 
ta9, bicS (biefe), this, that, etc. : 3)a« 936fe, bag ber Wann bent 
9}Janne ijitfuflt, baS Dcvgi^t fid) fc^iuer (Schiller), The evil which 
man inflicts upon man is with difficulty forgotten (difficult to 
forget), etc., etc. Comp, : It is to you, good people, that I 
speak (Shaksp.). 

Anacoluthic Subject (Interrupted or Disconnected Constcue- 
tion) . 

(See Figures of Syntax .) 

Apparent Subject. 
It is found with tS in : eS ift jefet SBtnter, it is now Winter, for 
SBintcr ift jegt ; cS war 9?od)t, it was night ; eS finb 9)hnfd)en, bie 
. . ., there are men who . . . ; e§ 6vauft ber SBinb, the wind roars, 
is roaring, etc., etc. 

Then follow : Forms of the Predicate ; Special Treatment of 
the Simple Sentence ; Kinds of Simple Sentence ; Expansion 
and Necessary Elements of the Simple Sentence, etc. 



Verb in the Simple Sentence. 

Existence lies at the root of every condition or action ex- 
pressed by the verb ; hence feitt is the fundamental verb whicli 
connects the subject with the predicate. Comp. : @ott ift (= 
eftftivt), Grod is (= exists), and @ott ift at(mod)tici, God is all- 
powerful ; ber SKann ift in feftem ®^tafe, and ber W:am fd)taft feft, 
the man is in a sound sleep, and, the man sleeps soundly, etc. 

"With every verb a subject is either expressed, as, bev SKenfd^ 
bcntt, ®ott len!t (prov.), man proposes, God disposes; or im- 
plied, as with the verbal forms expressive of the manifold nat- 
ural phenomena involving an unknown or hidden force or agent. 
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but whose existence is presumed or recognized by the notion 
(result or influence) contained in the verb : SS refjuct, it rains ; 
e8 fc^neit, it snows, etc. (See so-called Impersonal Verbs .) 



Subjective and Objective Verbs. 

The division of the verbs into subjective and objective is 
here chosen and. preferred on account, of. its simplicity and log- 
ical value. Every verb contains a notion (condition or action) 
which either remains with the subject, as, boS ^inb fcf)Icift, the 
child sleeps ; ber §imb tfiuft, the dog runs ; ber ^nabe ifi flei^tg, 
the boy is diligent ; @ott iff, God is (exists) ; e§ regnet, it rains, 
«tc., etc. ; or is directed to an object outside of the subject : 
SKcin SBater fd)rcibt eineii ^rief, my father is writing a letter ; baS 
.ajJabc^en fang ein f^oneg Sieb, the girl sang a beautiful song, etc. 

With grammarians are found the traditional (Priscian and 
others) terms transitive and intransitive. The former is usu- 
ally applied only to the objective verbs which take the accusa- 
tive. Some grammarians divide into.: transitives in the stricter 
sense, i. e. such as take, an accusative object, and transitives in 
the broader sense, i. e. such as take the genitive or dative ob- 
ject. Others (as Heyse) divide the intransitives into subjec- 
tive, as, fd|lofen>'to sleep !ge()«u, to goj etc.; and objective, 
i. e. those which take the gen. or dat. object, as, bebuifcn (Gen.), 
to need; ffiotkn (Gen.), to mock i I).elfen (Dat.)j to 'help?, etc. 
The terms as usually applied are both misleading and iBogical. 
Many German verbs which now have the aec. object had for- 
merly the gen. or dat. (see Case with the Verb, below ) , 
while the logical relation y however, has tremained unchanged. 
Comp. also : Sinem t)elfeit, to help one, and Lat. juvav&i adju- 
vare aliquem; f^otten iibcr (gtwaS, SfemanbS, etncr <BcL6)t, to deride, 
mock,, etc. something, some one, and Lat. ridere, deridere, etc. ; 
folgen (dat,), to follow, and Lat. sequi (ace.) ; bcm ©(^retfen 
folgen SSlafyc unb ^itt^i^n, terrorem pallor et tremor consequitur 
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(Cic. Tus(,(;. 4, 8, 13) ; The; Latin language fluctuated greatly 
in this . j-espQCt, while, shifting with its offspriug, the Romanic 
tongues,, , is . cl^rly , perceptible. Many verbs also fluctuate in 
New High German. (See Case inth the Verb .) 

Objects sometimes , coalesce with the accusative verbs and 
thus form wjth them complete notions. Comp. : hunger leiben 
or f)al)cii and .^iJUfleni, to suffer hunger and to hunger. So: 
2;i)eil l)abtn, also t^eil^aben, to share ; ©tott fmben, also ftattfinbcn, 
to take place ; . Spott.ii6.en. or tvcibeu, and., fpotten, to make sjbrt 
of. mock, etc. (See Composition .) It is noteworthy that 
the substantives of the , coalescent forms lose their power to 
take, the Article,, and with it their independence. Verbs which, 
as a rifle, necessarily take the ace. object are those which de- 
note doing^Jiaving, possessing, gi'ving, taking,, seeing, etc. (See 
Case .) , . 

Many verbs are both subjective and objective without change 
of form, as, bved)en, to break ; fd)(ai5en, to strike ; ftiivjeit, etc. 
Others ..change their form and inflection. Comp. the strong 
subjective bvinacu, fallen, etc., and the weak objective bicingen, 
fallen, etc., etc. (See .) 



The Passive Voice. 

Earlier Aryan speech (Sansk,, Greek, etc.) shows that the 
Passive was in form a derivative -ooujugatiou (see Conjugation). 
Gothic has relics of a Derivative: Passive in the< present, while 
the preterit is,expj,'esged by 4he past participle and the Senses 
otvisan, fein (roefen, see : ), to, be, and v.airfan, N. H. G. hjer^ 
hen; in A. Sax.: by. be6n, vesan,.FeorSan;, in Eng, by'6e, was. 
Thus Goth. :'jah daupidai ■wesMw allai an;Iaurdane- ahvai fram 
inima (Mark 1:5), and were:all baptized of ihim in the river 
Jordan ; vulg> et baptizabantur, etc. ; If afar fatei atgibans 
varf Johannes, ..(Mark 1 : 14), Now after that John was put in 
prJsoa?(Luther :t,iibercuilmortet ttaib) ; , (vulg. : Fostquam autem 
traditus est Johannes). 
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The Passive Conjugation in New High G-erman is periphrastic. 
The element or factor is tocrticn, to become, to grow, get, etc. 
Comp. O. H. G. werdan, werthan, to take a turn, direction, 
arise, grow, etc., etc. ; Lat. verfere (Sansk. vrt), verti, versari, 
fieri, etc. In O. H. G. the Passive was expressed by the past 
participle with s/ln (wesan) and werdan. In M. H. G. werden 
served especially for the tenses of incompletion : ivird geseit, 
is said ; sin for the tenses of completion : ist geseit, has been 
said (dictum est) . "We find ist also employed as present : Er 
ist gehizen Gnnther (Niebelung.), he is called (his name is) 
Gunther. New High German in having a special auxiliary for 
the passive has a great advantage over English and the Ro- 
manic languages. O. E. had woHhen down to the 14th century. 
Fr. has exceptionally : cl qicel point ma vertu devient-elle riduite ! 
(Corneille, Hor.) 

Passive with the Personal Forms of the Verb. 

Besides the usual auxiliary of the Passive in New High Ger- 
man (inerben), others are also employed (see below ). 

With the Passive the object of the active voice becomes the 
subject as in English. The agent is expressed in the dative 
and for the most part with the preposition, boa. It occurs ex- 
ceptionally with the pure or unprepositional dative. (Comp. 
Lat., Gr., and see below .) The Passive serves to give 
prominence to the object and to the action suffered by that ob- 
ject, while the agent is made subordinate or less important. 
The importance of the object may be further enhanced by the 
suppression of the agent: 5Dev ®d)iiler i|l gelobt luorbcii, the 
scholar has been praised. (See below .) For the same reason 
tnon with the Active Voice is frequently used as the equivalent 
of an Indefinite Passive, i. e. the Passive with an indefinite or 
suppressed agent (see below) : mou ^at ben ©filter flelobt, lit. 
one has praised the scholar (see man ). Comp. 3HIe tabein 
il)n, all blame him ; er wivb Don 3lIIen getabelt, he is blamed by 
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all ; ev tuivb petabett, he is blamed, and man tabelt t^n, lit. one 
blames him (he is blamed). 

The so-called Impersonal Verbs (transitive and intransitive), 
the Reflexive and Reciprocal Verbs, have no Passive. 

The Passive is either Complete or Incomplete. 

Complete Passfve. 

In New High German, as a rule, only the objective verbs 
with the accusative, and with a definite subject in the nomina- 
tive, have a complete Passive, i. e. a Passive in all the personal 
forms of the verb. (See also so-called Impersonal Verbs, and 
Case .) Exceptions in New High German are occasionally 
found, as with folgen, to follow (now only with dat., formerly 
also with ace), and f)etfen, to help, now, as a rule, with the 
dat., yet also in the older language, in the Bible, and with some 
moderns (Auerbach, Borne, Chamisso, and others), with the 
ace, etc. The participle gefofgt as Passive is found with M6- 
ser, Goethe, Gutzkow, and others. The Passive of Ijelfen is 
found with Brockes, Claudius, Fichte, Moser, Goethe, and 
others, etc., etc. In Greek a complete Passive may also occur 
with verbs which take the gen, or dative. The use of the Pas- 
sive in English is strikingly free — indeed it occurs almost with- 
out restriction — and even with verbs which are joined to ob- 
jective limitations by means of prepositions, as, to he disposed 
of; to be called on ; to be met with ; to be spoken of; to be heard 
of; to be referred to ; laughed at, accounted for, trifled with, etc. 
Q. E. shows few of these. In Mod. Eng. it is due to some ex- 
tent to the gradual loss of distinctive inflectional endings. 

In New High German most of the objective verbs with the 
accusative, and with complete forms in the active, have a com- 
plete Passive. With a few it is unusual ; with a few others it 
is extremely rare ; while with some others it is not found. _ To 
one or the other of tliese exceptional classes belong : f)o6en, to 
have; bcfifecn, to possess; cntljaltni (= in fic^ ^fllteii), to con- 
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tain f'faffett, to contain; anflcl^en,' to concern (=i 6etrcffen, if 
ru^ren, funimevn) ; ^eigen (= bcfe^Ien), to bid, order; jatnmcrn, 
to excite pity, etc. , etc. In spite of tlie grammarians a few 
examples are found with : tjabexi, to Irave, possess (Arndt and 
otliers). Comp. Lat. habere {= be^aupten, tnne ^a6en, befiljen, 
hold, possess, etc.) as in Hispaniae tribus legionib'Ws hab^banfur 
(Tacitus, a. 4, 5) ; beft^en, to possess (comp. Fr. possider); as 
with Goethe, Gorres, and others : t)on ber Siebe befeffen fein, to 
be possessed by love, etc. With ^ei^en, to enjoin,' bid, order, 
the Passive is rare: @t ttjurbe Stluag ju t^un diefjetgen/ he was 
ordered to do something. (See also Forms of Predicate, and 
the Nominative.) etc 

The Verbs fctn aud merbett 

With the Past Participle of Verbs which have aat Accusative,. Objeet. 

Pur^ Passive Participles come from- verbs with an accusative 
object. Such verbs may be properly divided into two classes. 
To the 1st Class belong those the past participles of which 
show the ■ action to be cbtnpleted, asj- tobteit/ to kill ; BoHenben, 
to finish, etc. To the 2d Class- belong those verbs the past 
participles of which show the action to be incomplete, contin- 
uous, as ^offen, to hate, etc. 

SPECIAL. 

1st Class. 

Suich are r abtvagen, to wear out; baueit, to build ; 6*fOtgen, to 
look aifter, provide ; bvucEcn, to p^int ; etnloben, to invite ; cnt= 
ft^eiben, to decide; enbigen, beenbtgen, ttoHenben, to finish, com- 
jilete ;" erfQ^verf, to learn, hear ; crf^Bpfm;' to exhaust ; ftnbelv to 
find; g^bfliiir, to bearj iDring fiorth; ge'rthtireti, to gain, win; 
Ieemi,''to empty-^; terncn;' to learn ;' madden; 'to'mafce; vetten, to 
save, rescue ; fagen, to say; f(i^tagen, to strike; f^miidfen, to 
adorn ; fcJ^refbc'n, to write ; tobteit, to kill ; t^itrt, to-do ; tiergeffen, 
toi'forget; uerrtiffen, toquit, abandon; tierlteren, to lose; tiers 
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tattyen, to betray; 'jerreigen, to tear asundfef, rend ; jevptett, to 
destroy, etc., etc. This is the larger class of the two. ' 



ILLUSTRATION. 



Progress or Continuance of 
the Action. 

iMPEBrBCTTBJJSBS • ■ 

Preseni. 
. ®ag §ait,| toirb gebaut, 
(= ift tm IBau 6egriffen,) 
the house la in course' of- 
construction, is being built 
(Longfellow and others), is 
building (Goldsmith, Eog- 
ers, and others). , 

Pretearit. 
®a8 ^a,n% tourbe gebaut, 
(= War -im SSau Begrijfen,) 
the house was in course 
ol construction, etc.- 

1st Futwre, 
®ag §au8 h)irb geBaitt 
Werben, (= ttiirb imfflau be= 
griffen jein,) the house will 
be in course of construc- 
tionj etc : ; j . v >.■ 

1st CondUional, 
®a8 §aus wflrbe gebaiit 
rocrbcn, (= Wurbe tm- S3ait - 
begi-iffen fein,) the house 
would be in course of con- 
struction, etc. 

-etc., etc.. 



Completion, Result of the Action, 



PBBrBCT Tenses. 



Elliptical Perfects; 



Full Perfeds, 



Present Perfect, 



•■®a'8 §au8 ifl gebaiit, 
the house is built. 



■ ®a«§au8'ifl gebam 
tnotbett, the house has 
been built. 

Comp. : ®a8 §oij8 fte'^t SS^mi gelb'auf 'ba. ' 



Preieril Perfect, or Pluperfect. 



_ .®a8,_;&(jua,,tt>ar ge= 
baut, the house was 
built. 



®a8 fiaus trar ge» 
baut worben, the house 
had been built. 



Comp. : ®o8 §an8 jlanb fd^on geBaut ba. 



2d Future, or Future Perfect. 
®o8 §au8 Wkb ge= 
baut fein,. , the house 
will be built. 



®a8 §au8 hJirt) ae^ 
baut ttJorben fein, the 



house will have been 
built. 

Comp. : ®a8 ^ou8.n)irbfd^ongBBaut betfi-cljen. 
2tJ or Perfect, Conditwnal. 



®a8 ^mi wiirbe ge= 
btet feiii, "the house 
would be built. 



Ooinp. 
etc. 



®a8 §au8 iDiirbc gc= 
Baut Worben fein, the 
house . would have 
been built. 

®n8 §aurttiurbffii)-on gebairt ba 
fie^ctj. 



Present and Perfect stand in- close contact in the Active. 
With the proper Perfect Tenses ofthe^Passivo," w&ich, asishown. 
above,' include i the Prfesent Perfect, the Plnperfect; the Future 
Perfect, etc.", the past ii£srticiple morbeii (for f|e>tiov&ett>'«ee< i); 
is''ofte|nisuf»preffi©d',;in.iorder to enlmnce thecrcaMzation or actu- 
ality of the past action, when theaction has ceasediand is fol*; 
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lowed by a condition or result. The elliptical periphrastic 
tenses are ver3- frequent with later New High German writers, 
and occur especially with the poets and in elevated prose style. 
The suppression of movben, however, is not the only difficulty 
which arises here for the student. It must be remembered that 
the participles (present and past) are IHBBB middle forms 
(see ) , and approach more or less nearly the adjectives in 
value. With the Present Participle the notion of incompletion, 
continuance, is combined, while with the Past Participle, espe- 
cially of many so-called transitive verbs, we find the notion of 
completion, or result. Many Past Participles in German as in 
English and other, languages have completely lost their verbal 
force and become true adjectives. Certain participles and ad- 
jectives show the same form. Many participles have as adjec- 
tives assumed a different meaning. Hence, as in English, it is 
not always so easy to distinguish between the participle and 
the adjective. With the suppression bt the temporal notion 
the past participles of the verbs of the 1st Class easily assume 
the value of mere adjectives. Manj' of them may be also repre- 
sented by an adjective or a particle. In Italian manj' of this 
class have as adjectives even become mutilated in form, as, 
adomo (for adornato), adorned, from adornare; canco (for 
caricato), charged, loaded, from caricare, and many others. 

Examples op the 1st Class. 

®er Srtef ift (jefd^rteben (i. e. ferttp), the letter is written (i. e. 
ready, finished). From the combination with feiti, which may 
be regarded as a present, is formed a so-called 2d Perfect, 
which occurs with Goethe and others : 5)ev 93vief ift (or toor) 
f(!^ort flefc^rteben gelocfen, the letter was, has been (or had been) 
already written (= was ready). Comp. : (StmaS ift (fle^t) in 
bent 33ud^ beS <Sd)icEf alS gefd)vteben (Goethe) , something is written 
in the book of fate ; 9luf eben iaS italiemfc^e '^a)>\tv, auf hjeId)eS 
bie SBvtefe qebvudft finb (Lessing), upon the same Italian paper, 
upon which the letters are printed; ©ie glaf^e ifl geteert, and 
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bte §Iafd^e t|i leer, the bottle is emptied, and the bottle is empty ; 
5)a§ Suc^ ift Berloveit, the book is lost ; ®ei' ^Rtng ift etn Sa^v tier= 
toien geroefen ; ic^ ^abe i^n evft fjeute intebev gefuuben, The ring has 
been lost for a year] I have (did) not found (find) it again 
until to-day; @i- mar berlorcn (= 3U ©riiiibe gegangen) unb ift 
fimben [gefuiibeii] hjorben (Luke 15: 24), he was lost, and is 
found; gr iji bertoren! -Sd^ bin nocf) tiertorener (Kleist), He is 
lost ! I am still more lost. Comp. Lat. perditus sum (Adject.) 
(Plautus) ; SBir Wurben burc^ baS Irbeiten erfdjopft, we were (be- 
came) exhausted by working ; tuir ftnb naij bein 2lrbeiten erfd)o)3ft, 
we are exhausted after working ; bom Saufen erfc^o^ft fein, to be 
exhausted from running, Lat. cursu confectum, exanimatum 
esse (Caesar) ; Lat. totus ager circa exhaustus erat (Livy, 31, 
38), bte ganje ©egcnb roar ringSum erfrfjo^jft (morben). If the 
action is predicated as completed or perfect, then the perfects 
with both auxiliaries occur : er ift evfc^o|>ft gehjefen, he has been 
(was) exhausted, and er ift erfc^6)3ft luorben, he has been (become) 
exhausted; 5!JJeine ®ebu(b ift erf^o^ft (= atle, 311 (Sube), my pa- 
tience is exhausted, spent ; Fr. ma patience est A bout. Comp. 
3)te ^ugeln finb afle, roir loerben neue gie^eit (^Goethe), (= ^u @nbe, 
erf^bpft, Serbraudjt) , The bullets are exhausted, we will mould 
new ones. Comp. ®er ®teb ift gefangen roorbcii, ift gefangen, bteibt 
gefangen, The thief has been caught, is caught, remains a pris- 
oner ; Die 2^1) lire bort bteibt serfdjloffen (Goethe), (= bteibt 311, 
3ugemad)t,) The door there remains -closed (to) ; er inar oer» 
fc^Ioffen (adject.), close, reserved; ®u bift Berftedt unb ftitt (ad- 
ject.) (Goethe), Thou art secret (close, sly) and silent (quiet); 
@r ift im 3a^re 1812 gcboren, and er luurbe im 3a^re 1812 geboven, 
he was born in the year 1812 ; Lat. natum esse ad dicendum 
(Cic), jum 9?ebner geboreit fein; 9Jtd)t fiinf 3abre bin id) geboren 
[att] (Goethe), I am not five years old. Comp. Lat. annos 
natus unum et viginti (Cic.) ; fiir bie SBett geboren fein (Goethe) , 
to be born for the world ; S^idit 9IC(e njerben otS ©enieg geboren 
(Immermann M.), Not all are born geniuses ; @r ift fret geboren, 
he was born free. Comp. : Eng. In Cambria are we born, and 
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gentlemen (Shaksp., Cymb» 5, 5) ; A, Sax. J>4 ne synd Acennede 
of bl6dum . . ac hig synd of Gode acennede (John 1 : 13), ge= 
boieii ftnb (Luther), which were born not of blood . . but of 
God (vulg. 7iati sunt) ; 3)ie ^ivrf)e ift beenbigt (auS), Church is 
over, out, etc. Comp. gr mar cvmlibet, and er roar mtibe, He was 
fatigued, wearied, and he was tired ; bie Sunft totrb gelc^rt, art 
is taught; ber Wlann ift geteljvt (= unterridfttet, erfal^ren), the man 
is learned, informed, skilled ; gin Ungliid toirb beforgt (= be> 
fiird)tet), a misfortune is apprehended, feared; 6tn Ungliitf ift 
befovgt (roorben), is (has been) feared ; etn Sluftrag ift beforgt 
(roovben), a commission is (has been) executed; 9lIIe§ tDurbe 
beforgt, everything was provided (looked after) ; SltleS ift beforgt 
(roorbcn), everything is (has been) provided; bie SKutter ift utn 
(fiir) baS Sinb beforgt (adject., = in ©orgen), the mother is so- 
licitous (concerned, anxious) for the child ; bie SDf utter ift unt 
bo§ ^inb beforgt geroovben, the mother has been solicitous for the 
child. So : betrubt, begittevt, gemeiut, entfd^toffen, erfa^ren, befannt, 
MMmi, etc., etc. 

Comp. Eng. : She's wedded, her husband banished ; she im- 
prison'd (Shaksp., Cymb. 1, 1), fie ift uevmo^lt; ber SWonn t)cr= 
bannt, f ev[)aftet fie ; The very doorstep is worn with my feet ; 
She was tired ; to get married (fi^ Oer^eirat^en) ; to get wearied 
(ermubet roerben) ; etc. (See below .) 

®ein occurs with the Imperative, (get gegrugt ! (Schiller and 
others), hail! welcome! (See below .) 

Verbs of the 2d Class. 

The past participles of this class indicate a continuous action, 
and in their predicative form retaia their verbal force for the 
most part. Such verbs are : ac^tcn, to esteem ; berounbern, to 
admire ; e^ren, to honor ; fii^Icn, to feel ; furc^ten, to fear ; ^affen, 
to hate ; ^offen, to hope ; ^oren, to hear ; lieben, to love ; loben, 
to praise; fe^en, to see ; tabein, to blame ; bero^ten, to despise ; 
bcvlangen, to desire ; oevleumben, to calumniate, etc., etc. 
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•^nf-j-Tit ) II Tiii tMiinliii ■■iil In I wiM^l Iminlii nil wniTfi 

4bma Comp. : ei- ift geltebt for betiebt (adjective), he is be- 
loved ; Fr. il est aimA (= amatur, not amatus est) . Comp. : 
(Sr inirb fle^offt, he is hated, ift ge^afft movben, has been hated, 
and ijl Bcv^afft (adjective), is hated (despised, odious). The 
past participle bev^nfft, now used adjectively, is all that is left 
in New High German of the verb Ber^ajfen. In elevated style 
occurs the optative subjunctive with fein : @e(obt fet @ott . . um 
bte (Sonne (Kosegarten) (for unt ber (Sonne hjitten, fiiv bte ©ontie), 
praised be God for the sun ; ®e^ [now bafitr] fet ®ott getobt ! 
(Luther), God be praised for that (it) ! gine S5Baare Itiivb falso 
ift) fe^r tiertangt (= begcl)rt, gefuc^t), a commodity (ware) is in 
great demand. Note the Perfect : @r h)or oUgeniein geliebt (ad- 
ject.) gewefen (Stilling), he had been universally loved (be- 
loved) ; (Se^r geliebt (adject. = lieb) ftior i^nt 3ener (Voss, II. 1 , 
381), That one (he) was very dear to him, etc., etc. 

The substantive which stands for the agent is also found 
sometimes in the unprepositional dative : SKS^tige g^elfen ftanben 
son Urgeiten r)cr, jebem SBec^fel unangetaftet (Goethe), mighty rocks 
stood from the earliest times (remote antiquity) untouched by 
any (every) change ; gin ^erj, ba« and) beui ©nten evlueidjt Waxb 
(Grimm) , A heart, which was (became) also softened by the 
good. Comp. Gr. : n ireirpaKTai, rots oAAois, what has been done 
by the others? etc. 

The Fteposition butc6> 
• *••...• 

Otheb Passive Atjxiliaeies than tnerben. 

Such are occasionally found, as : 1) frtegen (vulgar), to seize, 
get, receive, etc. (Low German krigen, krygen) , and found 
with Goethe, Immermann, and others (see befonmien) ; 2) be^ 
fommen, to get, receive, etc. : baS S3ud^ befant tc^ gefd^enft (= a\.9, 
juttT Oefc^enf), for bag i8u^ h)urbe miv gefdjenft, I received the 
book as a present, the book was presented to me ; ii^ befam bte 
Slumen gugef^idt (= fie niurben ntir jugefdjtdt), the flowers were 
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seat tome,; ge^olfen befommen (Kinkel) for geI)olfe,n loevben, to 
be (become) assisted. Comp. : Eng. From Asia all other por- 
tions of tbe globe became peopled ; How came you thus es- 
tranged? (Shaksp., Love's L. L. 5, 2) ; Ital. la porta viene 
aperta ; Why did you get married ? (Dickens) ; 3) ev^atten, to 
receive, get (with Gutzkow, W. Humboldt, and others) : S^ 
er^alte Sitd^er niand)mot toon meinem SSetter jugefd^tdt, for Siiti^er 
werben mir mand)mat Don meinem IBetterjugefdlldft, books are sent 
me sometimes by my cousin, lit.. I get books sent me, etc. 
Comp. ; My two sisters got their fortunes paid (Th. Hook) ; 
Hcgot it done (Carlyle) ; 4) ge()en, to go, etc. : gtttJaS. ge^t t)er= 
loi-en for tuivb tievtoven, Something is lost ; Side §offnung tjl bevs 
toven gegangen, All hope has been lost. Comp. : to go unre- 
warded (Shaksp., Temp. 4, 1) ; to go distracted ; Span, la cosa 
va vendida ; ir perdido ; Fr. La chose s'en va faite {= elle est 
sur le point d'6tr.e aehev4e); La con juraiion. s'en allait-dissipie 
(Corneille, Cinna HI, 4). 

Certain so-called intransitive verbs show the passive force in 
their active forms : ^eifeen, to be called, have the name of (= 
genonnt tuerben) ; begimten, anfangen, to begin, commence ; enbigen, 
enben, to end, terminate, etc. ©tefer ^nobe ^eifet Sart, this boy's 
name is Charles, (he is named Charles,) (Lat. vocor Lycomdes, 
Plaut., and nomwor) ;, haS 5ei§t gelogen, that is called , lying 
(see also so-called Impersonal Verbs ) ; ®ie ©d^ta^t bcflinnt 
(= njti'b begonnen), the battle begins, is beginning. Comp. Lat. 
postquam apud Oadmiam pugna coepit (Livy) ; @in atteS SDtaljv^ 
d)cn cnbigt fo (Goethe) , an old story (tale) ends thus ; iaS 
®rf)oufpteI fangt um fieben U^r an, the play begins at 7 o'clock. 
So also : toerfc^nio^ten, to languish, starve ;, Uor 5Durft,tievfd)mad)= 
ten, languish, to die of thirst ; Dor greube flerbenv to die of joy, 
Lat. gaudioperire (Plin.) j bov ganger fterben, to die. of hunger, 
Lat. fame perire, also necari, confiQi (Cic.) ; bor ^alte, fterben, 
frigore mori. (Hor. Ep.), etc. 

Note English: The flagon fills (Longfellow) — fiiHt fid^, hjirb 
gefiiUt ; Corn sells at a good price — berfauft fid|, luivb berfauft ; 
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While my favorite air ia singing- (Sheridan) ^ gefuttgett iDtrt) ; 
While the ballad was reading (Goldsmith), gelefen tnurbe ; A 
great experiment was making (Macaulay) — ttjurbe getno^t ; 
Plutarch's Lives are reprinting (Murray) — werben tuiebergebnirft ; 
His eyes filled with tears — fiittten fic^, — Wmbm — gcfiiHt ; 
These apples keep well, — gotten fid^ gut (or tange) ; The occa- 
sion offered, — bot fic^ bar ; The door opened, -^ fiffnete ftt^, 
tuurbe geBffnet; etc., etc., etc. 

Passive expressed by Reflexive Verbs ; Passive with the In- 
finitives and Participles ; Case with the Passive. 



Tense and Modal Auxiliaries, . > 
• •...••• 

Tense Auxiliaries (fein, ^tAttl, t^MKf ^t*^-) 

Already in Old High German occur the auxiliary hapan', to 
have, for the so-called transitive notion, and the auxiliary 
•wesan, to be, for the so-called intransitive notion. Gothic ex- 
presses the future not onlj- by means of the present, but also 
periphrastieally with haban ;■ viscm, to be ; skulan, shall or will ; 
duginnan, to begin. "In Middle High German the futilre is ex- 
pressed by the present, or with the present of the verbs suln 
(folkn) and wellen (tijoB'ett)' as auxiliaTVes. In Ne^ High German '■ 
the periphrasis of the future occurs usually with the present of 
lucrben, which is rare in Middle High German. ...» 

Besides the regular forms in the compound tetlses, English' 
shows quite a number of periphrastic forms, which enable this 
language to exjJresS' a greater variety of relations than' we 'find 
in New High German.' Some denote emphasis, as, I do prais'6 ; 
I did praise, etc. "(see below ■' ).' Others denote continuing 
action by means of the VeA to 6« with the present' participle in 
all the'actiye tenses : lam going ; I was praising ; I have been 
praising, etc. (see Conjugaticai^ ), These periphrastic forms 
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are already in A. Sax. Comp. also M. H. G. cds ich des bei- 
tende bin daz (Iw. 4172), As I am expecting that, etc. Ex- 
amples occur also in the 15th and 16th centuries in N. H. G. 
(see Present Particip. ). Comp. Goth. : vas Johannes daup- 
jands (Mark 1:4), toufte (Luther) ; vulg., Fuit Johannes in de- 
serto baptizans, John did baptize (was baptizing). Another 
form in English is the periphrastic future which denotes an im- 
pending action : I am going to read, ic^ tuerbe — ic^ bin tm 58e= 
()i-tff(e) 3U lefcn. Comp. A. Sax. ic g^ raedan ; Fr. je vais lire, 
etc., etc. (See Tense •) 

In New High German the verb t^tttt, to do, is found with an 
infinitive of a dependent verb. This occurs in folk-speech, 
folk-song, and in modern prose. It may be expressed with in- 
version for the sake of emphasis or to give prominence to the 
infinitive : Sobcn l^u t^ o^ne SBebenfen (Goethe) , I (do) praise 
without hesitation; 9teben t^at er nitfit (Werner), he did not 
speak, etc. It may occur without inversion or emphasis, but 
rather pleonastically, which is quite usual in folk -speech: 
^roettenS t^itt bie ©efc^i^te (el^ren, etc. (Immermann), In the 
second place history teaches, etc. ; (£o lange ei" t^itt toalten 
(Schiller), As long as he reigns. It occurs in the Imperfect 
Indie, as t^at, or more usually tpt (M. H. G. tete, taete, see 
) : a)te <S(!^iteeIott)tne t^at ba§ aBiefenfiiicE bevberbeii, etc. (Werner), 
The avalanche of snow did ruin the meadow-land, etc. ; Slbge^ 
florben alien g^reuben tpt fte jebcS ?abfat meiben, etc. (Stolberg) , 
Insensible (dead) to all joys, she did avoid every comfort. 
The periphrasis with t^uu begins at an early period in New 
High German and occurs with Goethe, Heine, Claudius, Riick- 
ert, TJhland, and others. Comp. M. H. G. daz ir enschumpfieren 
tuot (Parzival). The use of the periphrasis with" do is of wide 
. extent in English, where it is, however, not alwaj's clear 
whether a decided emphasis is meant or not. This form goes 
back to O. E., where it occurs especiallj' in the ballad and in 
romantic poetry. (See also Tense .) 
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The verb tl^un also frequently represents a preceding verb : 
aBtrjt bu ^ier Bleiben? will you remain here? 3a, bnS l^u t^, yes, 
I shall do so ; Jugenb gebtert fein §erg, lute ba« ®va8 tntt 93(umen 
ber fu§e Wai t^iit (qebieit) (Simrock), His heart brings forth 
virtue, as the sweet May does the grass with flowers. This is 
in English of frequent occurrence, and in every form of the 
spoken and written language. Cpmp. Lat. bestiae simile quid- 
dam faciunt (Cic), bie ST^iere t^un etttJog Sle^nttd^eg ; sedulo opus 
fadte, ut ego facio, Slrbeitct fleigtg, tote trf) t^ue, work diligently, 
as I do. In Romanic it is pervading. Comp. also M. H. Gr. 
ich fiirhte inch alsd cleine, als der Jidbich tuot daz huon, I fear 
you just as little as the hawk does the chicken ; A. Sax. : J»l, 
behidde Adam hine und his vlf eic svd dide fram Godes geslhte' 
(Gen. 3:8), lit. And Adam hid himself from the presence- 
(sight) of God, and liis wife did (so) also (likewise). 

. ....... 

Then follow : Declensionals in the Simple Sentence ; The- 
Uninflectionals in the Simple Sentence ; Augmentation and In- 
tensity ; Case, which includes : 1) Case with the Verb ; 2) Case- 
with Declensionals ; 3) Case with the Uninflectionals ; 4) In- 
terjectional or Exclamatory Case ; Absolute Case, etc., etc. ;. 
and Arrangement in the Simple Sentence 



THE COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

1) The Compound Sentence or Coordination; 2) Complex: 
Sentence or Subordination. Quasi-Clauses, etc. 



The Compound Sentence ob Cooeddtation. 

The Compound Sentence contains two or more coordinate,- 
clauses, each of which is grammatically complete, and indepen- 
dent of the other : 5Der ed^te ©c^iiler lernt nitS bem S8e!anntcn bo^^ 
Unbefannte eitttotdeitt, unb nfi^ert fic^ bem SWelfter (Goethe), The; 
real scholar learns to develop the unlinown from the known^ 
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and approaches the master. They may be the principal clauses 
or the dependent clauses of a complex sentence : SDtetn greunb 
ifl tranf unb mug ju 33ette tieflen ; ba^er tarn ev ^eute Weber orbeiten, 
nod^ unS befuc^en ; My friend is sick and must keep his bed ; 
hence he can neither work nor visit us to-day. (See Complex 
Sent., below .) A complex sentence is a combination which 
contains one or more independent clauses and one or more de- 
pendent clauses : ©oil ic^ barum baS 35etltf)ett unter bte ?5ii§e treten, 
hjetl id) bie ^o\t nid^t eriangen fanit (Schiller) , Shall I trample 
the violet under my feet, because I can not obtain the rose. 
(See below .) 

Coordination is frequent in description, where the separate 
clauses form distinct features of the picture. The order or 
arrangement of the coordinate clauses is often unimportant or 
.arbitrary. It is often determined by the matter, or by tlie in- 
-tention of the speaker. Coordination is more general than 
rSubordination. It is of special importance in poetic statement 
:and description. It is of earlier origin than Subordination, 
:and hence prevails in child-speech and folk-speech. Goordi- 
inate clauses may be independent of each other, and yet de-- 
:pendent upon a principal clause : SJfetn SBruber Ijat miv .qefd)ite= 
ben, bag er front ifl, uub bag er nid)t fommen lann, my brother has 
-written me that he is sick, and that he can not come. Coordi- 
:nation is of special significance also in artificially developed 
prose, since it is well fitted for combining together the acces- 
.sory .clauses of a period. 

Coordinate clauses may be either connected, by means of 
iconjunctive particles (conjunctions and adverbs), etc., or they 
may occur side by side without such connectives. The former 
:is usually called Syndetic Coordination, the latter Asyndetic 
•Coordination. Comp. g^ [)orte auf jn regnen, unb btc 9lrbetter 
-flingen luieber an bie 3tr6eit (Syndetic), The rain ceased, and the 
workmen went to work again; and (gg prte ouf ju regnett; bie 
'Slrbeiter gtngen mteber an bte 2lr6ett (Asyndetic). Asyndetic Co- 
-ordination is often used to bring a succession of events rapidly. ; 
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to a climax. It gives vivacity and energy to a relation or 
description. 
Tell says : 

Si) lebte ftitt unb ^armtoS. — ®a« ©ef^og 
SBar auf be§ SBalbeS Sljteve nur geric^tet, 
ajjeine ©ebanfen hjorett rein Don SOforb. 

(Schiller, W. Tell.) 

Comp. : I pitied thee, Took pains to make tliee speak, taught 
thee each hour One thing or other (Shaksp. Temp. 1, 2.) 
(See Asyndetic Coordination below .) 

Contraction of the Compound Sentence. 

• ■.*.*•• 

Syndetic CooKDnfATioN. 

The conjnnctiotis combine not only clauses, but also words. 
Other particles, which merely serve for emphasis > or explana- 
tion, or occur as expletives iu the sentence, are to be distin- 
guished from the conjunctive particles. Such are: gar, quite, 
at all ; eben, even, just ; nun, well, now ; Ja, yes, indeed, etc. 
(See Adverbs .) The Conjunctions are usually divided into 
coordinating and subordinating. It is noteworthy, however, 
that this distinction can not be thoroughly carried out. The 
Conjunctions give not only the mutual relations of -the clauses^ 
but determine more exactly the proper signification of the sen- 
tence. Upon these facts is based a classification of the clauses. 
With Syndetic Coordination the relations are : Copulative, 
Disjunctive, Adversative, Causal, and Illative. Each con- 
nective must, however, be specially noted in order that its 
grammatical and logical value may be appreciated. 'Wittb Syn- 
detic Coordination the connection ■ is more formal; and the 
logical relations are more distinct, than with Asyndetic Goor^ 
dinatiofa; (See also Conjunctions .) ' , 
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COPUIiATrVB O06KDINATION. 

The term copulative applied to the conjunctions which are 
here used fails to explain the exact relations expressed by 
them. They must be looked at separately or in sub-classes. 

Unll, and, etc. ; O. H. G. anti ; M. H. G. unte, und ; Goth, 
jah, and enclitic -uh, as in qvafuh, (Mark 5 : 41,) and (he) 
said. This conjunction combines not only words, clauses, and 
sentences, but also like and unlike. It was formerly less lim- 
ited in application than now. Its usual ofHce is that of a 
simple connective of two or more clauses of equal grammatical 
and logical value. .By it, however, are expressed other rela- 
tions. (See below .) 

With two or more clauses of equal value uitb occurs, as a 
rule, onl}- before the last : Sfe^t >uov bei' Wo])9 berf^TOunben, bie 
fd^iuer gecirgerte Slattte tag ju 33ett, a^t Sage bavauf iuar fie gcfiov6en, 
unb bev 9?efte cvbte ben gvo^ten Sl^eit i[)ver §intertaffenf(^oft (G. 
Freytag, S. u. H.), The pug-dog had disappeared, the sorely 
vexed aunt lay in Jt»ed, eight days afterwards she was dead, 
and the nephew inherited the largest portion of the property 
she left. 

It is found : 1) with the combinations of notions which are 
either opposed or cognate : @r tfl lueit unb bveit befannt, he is 
known far and wide ; (Sie toanbelten auf unb ai, they wandered 
up and down ; 2) in word-coupling and : a) with alliteration : 
^offen unb ^avren ma^t 3J?cind)en junt 5Rarren, hoping and delaying 
make many a man a fool ; SQBinb unb SBetter btenenb, wind and 
weather permitting ; b) with the repetition of the same word : 
me^r unb me'^r bevlegcn, more and more perplexed (puzzled) ; 
3femanb Isinii unb burc^ fennen, to know one thoroughly ; or 3) 
with a distributive notion : fie gtngen je jiuet unb jmei, they went 
two and two. Comp. A. Sax. tv4m and tvam (Mark 6:7); 
4) with iterative action : joir ^)Iaubei-ten unb )3touberten i'li TtitteX' 
nad^t, we chatted and chatted until midnight. Comp. "Whilst I 
say, he lies, And lies, and lies (Shaksp., Rich. II, 4), inbem 
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i^ fog', ev lUat, unb Ittgt unb litgt. It may be explanatory, paren- 
thetical, emphatic, etc., and m German is usually strengthened 
by jmar, indeed, etc. : §ier: ift etne Slume, unb jmar eine fc^iine, 
here is a flower, and (indeed) a beautiful one. Comp. : Speak 
the truth, and the whole truth (Shelley) ; I heard a humming. 
And that a strange one too (Shaksp., Temp. 2, 1), 3c^ Ijovt' 
eiu ©ummeii, Unb jmar ein fonber&aveg ; A knight ther was, and 
that a worthy man (Chaucer, C. T. 43) ; Lat. : At laudat, et 
saepe virtutem (Nep. Milt. 3, 4) ; Unam rem explicabo, eamque 
maximam (Cic. Fam. 1, 8) ; Fr. : J'avoue et hautement, mon- 
sieur, que je le suis (Corneille) . 

Initial unb serves to express a close and immediate connec- 
tion with a preceding clause : Sdj iiaU S^nen gtloaS SBi^tigeS 
3U fagen. Unb roaS benn? I have something important to tell 
j-ou. And what then? Comp. "Yet ask" — "And shall I 
have?" (Shaksp., Rich. II, 4, 1.) It is often found in poetry, 
especially in lyric poetry, and with Schiller and others. It is 
frequent with Goethe in poetry and prose, in the Bible, folk- 
speech, child-speech, and often without any special aim or con- 
nection : Unb er ging hjiebevum ^inauS an baS SDJecr ; unb aUiS SBot! 
fam jn itjin, nub er lefjvele fte (Mark 13 : 2), And he went forth 
again by the sea ; and all the multitude resorted unto him, and 
he taught them. (So Vulg. et, que.) Comp. Fr. Et je puis 
voir ripandre un sang si pricieux ! Et je laisse avec lui p6rir 
tous ses aleuxt (Racine, Andr. Ill, 8.) (See Multiplied unb, 
below.) Initial unb occurs as an intensive in animated and 
impassioned discourse : „Si) tann 3()nen nt^t ^etfen." „Unb <3ie 
^a6en c« mil- bo^ Uerfpro^en?" "I can not help you." "And 
yet you have promised me to do so ?" 

Eepeatbd OB Multiplied unb, (Polysyndeton.) 

The multiplication of unb is frequent in the Bible, in child- 
speech, folk-speech, folk-stories, old legends, ballads (Burger, 
Uhland, Schiller and others), with the illiterate, with descrip- 
tions, and in proverbs. It serves to collect and unite the 
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clauses into an uninterrupted chain of phenomena, and occurs 
where vivacity is desired either before several or all of the 
clauses, etc. If, on the contrary; each clause is to receive 
special attention, then itnb is dropped before all. (See Asyn- 
detic Coordination, below.) 

Unb immer ^o^er f^rooU bie iJlut^ ; 
Unb tmmev (autei- frfjnob ber SBiiib ; 
Unb tmmev ttefcv fant bcv 5RutI). (Burger.) 

Comp. Fr. : On igorge A la fois les enfants, les vieillards, Et la 
sceur et lefr^re Et lafille et la rn^re (Racine, Esther, 1, 5). It 
is frequent in the Bible : Unb ev I)ie6 baS SSoii ficl| tagera auf bie 
grbe. Unb na^m bie ftekn Srobe unb bie jjifd^e, banfte, unb gab fie 
feinen SUngern, unb bte Qiinger goben fie bem 25oB. Unb fie a§en aUe 
(Matth. 15 : 36, 37). (So vulg. et.) So Mark 11 : 15 (Goth, 
jah, vulg. et), etc. 

The conjunction unb, like the corresponding conjunction in 
other languages, is often found in combination with other par- 
ticles :, unb fo, and so, then ; nnb jmar, and indeed ; unb bod^, 
and yet* unb be^olb, and therefore, etc., etc. 

Otheb Kelations of ttnli. 

This earliest, and most frequently used of the New High 
German conjunctions represents now, as it did formerly, also 
other relations; It occurs for abev, but ; bod^, yet; ba^er, hence, 
therefore, etc. ' Coordination with such Tclation»- occurs often 
for Subordination, and imparts energy and vividnessv' ■ 

It occurs in Adversative clauses: 9}Jeinera ^aupte Itior bev 
(Strict gebrobt, unb (for aheni bo^) bag @ure fSHt (Schiller, 
M. St.), my head was threatened by the blow, and (for but, 
yet) yours falls ; '^dj fa^ ben ^ctnb, unb'ld) crfcf)(ug- i^tt nid^t 
(Schiller), 1 saw the enemy, and (= but, yet) I did not Slay 
him; SBtf-oft l)abe t^ wbttcn betne ^tnber bevfammeln, : h3te etne 
§enne i^r 9?eft unter i^re f^Iiiget; anb i^r l^abt; tiic^t: gerooHt ! (Luke 
13: 34) (for t^r ^ttbt bod^ [jebod^] nid^t gewottt! or aUt i^vifaU, 
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etc.), Eng. : and ye would not! (vulg. ei noluisti?) Comp. : 
God made the country, and man made the town (Cowper) ; 
A. Sax. Ic ville mild-heortuysse and nd onsagdnysse, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice (Matth. 12: 7), 3^ ijaht SBo^t* 
flcfoUen an ber SSai'm^er^tgtett uitb nic{)t am Ojifei: (I^uther). Comp. 
Fr. : tu connais I'amour et tu n'es pas humain ! (Ducis). 

It occurs in a clause containing a consequence or result (for 
fo) : S[)un ®te ba§, unb ©ie fuib bertoren, do that, and you are 
lost, == menn ®ie ba§ t^un, fo ftnb ©ie bertoven, if you do that, 
(then) you are lost. Comp. A. Sax. : Gelyf vitddlice, and Mo 
bis h&l (Luke 8 : 50) , believe only and she shall be made 
whole ; fo h)trb fie gefunb (Luther) ; (vulg. et salva erit) ; Fr. 
vienne encore un proems, et je suis achevi (Corneille) . With a 
temporal relation (consecutive) : Qi) way eben noc^ §aufe ([t- 
fonimeii, unb ev befuc^te mid) (for fo befu^te er mid)), I had just 
reached home, and (when) he paid me a visit. It occurs for 
ba^er, be^alb, in a clause preceded by another with a causal 
force : Qd) toar geftern tvanf, unb !onnte uid)t 3u O^nen fomnien, I 
was sick yesterday, and could not come to your house (= ba^er 
fonnte ic^, etc., or ttieil t^ fleftern, etc., fomite ii^, etc.) ; bev ^nabe 
ift fe^r trSge, unb ternt ni^tS, the boy is very lazy, and learns 
nothing. (See also above .) 

It is found with a clause for the Infinitive (with Lessing and 
others) , but is not worthy of imitation : (Sei bod) f o giJtig, unb 
fage mir, etc. (for niiv gu fagen), pray be so kind as to tell me, 
etc. (lit. and tell me) ; 5Ef)un ®te niir ben ©efoHen, unb bleiben 
Sie bet unS (for bet ung p bleiben), do me the favor to remain 
with us. It occurs for the Relative Pron. mld)ex, etc. „2Ba§ 
foil id) tf)un?" fproc^ SSettel unb cr^ob fid) Don feinem ©i^ (G. Frey- 
tag, S. u. H.), "What shall I do?" said Veitel who (lit. and) 
rose from his seat ; Unb fie^e, eincr trat p i^m unb (for ber) fagte : 
@uter aWetper, wa8 foil id) ®ute8 t^itn . . . (Matth. 19 : 16) , And 
behold, one came and (who) said unto him, Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do , . ., etc. 
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Asyndetic Ooobdination. 

Complex Sentence or Subordination and Superordination, 
containing : Notion and Explanation of the difference between 
Coordination and Subordination ; Relations of Mood and Tense 
in the Complex Sentence ; The grammatical and logical value 
of the Subordinate Clauses, and the basis of their Classification 
into : Substantive Clauses ; Adjective Clauses ; and Adverbial 
Clauses ; Direct and Indirect Interrogative Clauses ; Direct 
and Indirect Statement ; Multiplication of the Principal and 
Subordinate Clauses ; Mixed Forms, i. e. Coordination and 
Subordination. 

Extension or Amplification, and Abridgment. 

Ellipsis with the Complex Sentence. 

Arrangement with the Complex Sentence. 

The Period. 

Figures of Syntax. 

Punctuation. 



